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OIT Comments On... 





Correct Schedule B Numbers 


OIT too often finds it necessary to re- 
turn export license applications without 
action to the applicant because he has 
failed to use the correct Schedule B 
numbers for the commodities covered 
in the applications. 

Exporters are urged to determine the 
proper classification for their com- 
modity in the Schedule B, Statistical 
Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States, published by the Bureau of the 
Census, If they have difficulty in doing 
so, it is suggested that they request the 
assistance of their local or nearby De- 
partment of Commerce field office. 

If the commodity in question is a 
new product, it may be necessary for 
the field office, or OIT in Washington, 
to refer the question to the Bureau of 
the Census. When the classification has 
been established, the appropriate ex- 
port controls can easily be determined 
by referring to the Positive List con- 
tained in the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule published by OIT. 

In determining the correct Schedule B 
number, it is necessary for exporters to 
recognize the significance of the ab- 
breviation “n.e.c.” which often follows 
the title of a commodity on the Positive 
List. This is the abbreviation for the 
term “not elsewhere classified.” 


For example, some machinery and 
equipment Schedule B numbers include 
“parts, n.e.c.” A number so designated 


may be used in classifying the parts 
only if the parts are not separately 
classified elsewhere in Schedule B. This 
is true even though they are intended 
for use in or with the machinery and 
equipment. 

A good illustration of this point is 


provided by the following item in the 
Positive List: “Schedule B No. 919080, 
pH meters, noncontinuous and specially 
fabricated parts, n.e.c.” An electronic 
tube, although it is being exported as a 
spare part for use in a pH meter, is 
elsewhere classified in Schedule B under 
No. 709907 dnd it must therefore be re- 
ported under this number and not under 
B 919080. Further, recording paper for 
the same instrument is identified by 
Schedule B No. 480900, and must be so 
reported. 


Exporters shouldn’t bear in mind that 
these parts, although intended for use 
with a pH meter, can also be used as 
parts of other instruments. For this 
reason they are general purpose in 
nature and are not to be considered as 
specially fabricated for any particular 
instrument. However, pH _ electrodes 
should properly be classified under the 
same Schedule B number as the pH 
meter (No. 919080) because they are 
specially fabricated for this meter. 

Many similar examples could be given 
in connection with other commodities, 
but it is hoped that the example given 
will serve to illustrate the problem and 
clarify classification requirements. 


Processing Codes 


When an application for an export 
license covers several commodities in- 
cluded under different processing codes, 
such as TRAN, ELME, STEF, etc., OIT 
cannot process it and must return it to 
the sender. 

Although export control regulations 
clearly state that a separate applica- 
tion must be submitted for each process- 
ing code, many exporters appear to be 
unaware of this requirement. As a re- 
sult, they experience the inconvenience 
of having their licenses delayed because 
of the necessary “return without ac- 


tion” of their applications by OIT. Each 
processing code indicates the section in 
OIT where the application will receive 
consideration. 

OIT’s policy of returning applications 
covering more than one processing code 
is not an arbitrary one, but is necessary 
to maintain administrative efficiency 
and to provide the best service to ex- 
porters. Exporters therefore are urged 
to observe the requirement that a 
separate application be filed for each 
processing code. This will result in 
mutual benefit to themselves and OIT. 
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204 8. 10th St. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
86 Forsyth St., N.W. 
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Hilversum is preparing to build a tele- 
vision broadcast network with units at 
Lopik (120 kw.), Roermond (50 kw.), 
Heerenveen (50 kw.), Hengelo (30 kw) 
and Goes (5 or 10 kw.). The network 
will service the whole country. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD m 





Business Improving 
In Honduran Capital 


Business in Tegucigalpa is reported to 
have improved during August, probably 
because of pre-Christmas buying and 
widespread construction activity. 


The volume of imported merchandise 
was large enough to cause severe con- 
gestion in the warehouses of Puerto 
Cortes, and some importers, after en- 
countering delays of up to 1 month in 
clearing goods through this port, were 
having their shipments routed through 
Tela and La Ceiba. 


Central American Banks Confer 


The first meeting of central bank offi- 
cials of the five Central American Re- 
publics was held in Tegucigalpa from 
August 14-16. Among the resolutions 
passed was one suggesting the creation 
of a system of Central American checks. 

This plan would result in a consider- 
able saving of dollar exchange by the 
central banks and would reduce ex- 
change charges and fees for traveler’s 
checks now paid by customers. The 
checks would be issued at a fixed rate 
and would be redeemable at any one 
of the five central banks at an official 
rate of exchange. Year-end clearing- 


. house operations would settle the in- 


dividual country payments. The confer- 
ence resolved to study thoroughly the 
establishment of a Central American 
clearing-house system. 


Another resolution suggested that 
joint action be taken before the U. S. 
Government to seek for the central 
banks exemption from payment of U. S. 
taxes on investments made in the 
United States by these banks. This re- 
quest will be based upon the traditional 
theory of the nontaxability of one sov- 
ereign state by another and the natural 
corollary that a state-owned central 
bank is to all outward purposes repre- 
sentative of a sovereign state. 


Construction Activity 


The Honduran Government approved 
in August a contract with a group of 
local engineers and builders for the con- 
struction of a new $425,000 Legislative 
Palace. It will be constructed on the 
banks of the Choluteca river on the site 
formerly occupied by part of the Uni- 
versity of Honduras. 

Work continued on the installation of 
new telephone cables in Tegucigalpa and 
San Pedro Sula. In the latter city new 
water pipes were being laid for the 
street-paving project which is to begin 
on January 1, 1953. 





THE TAIWAN (Formosa) Sulfur 
Mine Operators’ Association states that 
production of sulfur totaled 2,585 metric 
tons in the first half of 1952. The out- 
put in June was 550 tons. 


Haiti's Coffee Crop Largest in 
Years; Between-Crop Season Dull 


The coffee harvested this year from one of the largest crops in 
Haiti in many years accounted for 63 percent of total exports by value in 
the period October 1951 (the beginning of the Haitian fiscal year) to 


June 1952. 


This year’s season between Haiti’s coffee crops (April to September) 


was unusually dull. Contributing factors 
included the decline in the price of sisal, 
greatly reduced banana exports, and the 
fact that importers of cotton textiles, 
machinery, and building materials were 
hard-pressed to meet commitments as 
shipments against outstanding orders 
were stepped up by foreign exporters. 

The quantities of cultivated crops ex- 
ported in the second quarter of 1952 
were also smaller than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1951, although 
prices were high. 

On the other hand, the largest sugar 
mill was still grinding sugarcane at the 
end of June, many cane cutters and 
other workers having been employed in 
the capital area, and a large number of 
small growers sold cane to the sugar 
mill, for which they received $1,400,000. 


Exports Exceed Imports 


Haiti’s exports in the first half of 
1952 had a value of 164,914,882 gourdes 
(5 gourdes=US$1) exceeding imports 
of 139,901,862 gourdes by 25,013,020 
gourdes. The value of exports in the 
second quarter totaled 64,754,895 
gourdes, a drop of 35,405,092 gourdes, 
or 35 percent, as compared with the 
100,159,987 gourdes’ worth of exports in 
the preceding quarter, and was 4,877,355 
gourdes lower than the value of exports 
in the like period of 1951. 

Imports in the second quarter reached 
61,545,701 gourdes, a decrease of 16,- 
810,280 gourdes, or 20 percent, as com- 
pared with 78,355,981 gourdes in the 
first quarter. In contrast to the import 
value of 59,571,087 gourdes in the cor- 
responding period of 1951, however, it 
marked an increase of 1,974,614 gourdes, 
or 3 percent, 


Public Expenditures Higher 


Public expenditures in the second 
quarter amounted to 39,797,136 gourdes 
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as against 28,829,201 gourdes in the 
corresponding 1951 quarter and 37,- 
109,989 gourdes in the first quarter of 
1952. Government receipts in the second 
quarter totaled 36,294,612 gourdes, 
which was 4,500,000 gourdes higher than 
Government income for the like period 
of the preceding year, but more than 
8,000,000 gourdes lower than the first 
quarter’s collections. 


The net public debt increased from 
31,572,081 gourdes at the beginning of 
the second quarter to 33,730,687 gourdes 
at the end, 29,721 gourdes higher than 
the June 30, 1951, figure of 33,700,966 
gourdes. 

Haiti’s balance-of-payments situation 
on current account appeared satisfac- 
tory considering the country’s merchan- 
dise trade surplus and increased tourist 
expenditures. 


Coffee Prices Satisfactory 


Exports of green coffee amounted to 
6,157,852 kilograms valued at 31,715,483 


‘gourdes in the second quarter of 1952, 


as compared with 4,361,349 kilograms 
valued at 23,455,385 gourdes exported 
in the second quarter of 1951. The prices 
paid to the peasant growers by the ex- 
porters were good, as were prices re- 
ceived by exporters. 

Prices obtained for Grade A sisal 
fiber dropped from better than 25 cents 
a pound f.o.b. at the beginning of April 
to less than 16 cents at the end of June. 
This lower price terminated the 2-year 
cycle of excessive profits in this fiber 
enjoyed by Haitian producers. 

Exports of sisal fiber in the second 
quarter of 1952 amounted to 6,702,069 
kilograms valued at 13,750,244 gourdes 
as compared with 8,959,683 kilograms 
valued at 19,523,432 gourdes during the 
corresponding quarter of 1951. 


Banana Output Low é 


Haitian production of bananas was at 
the lowest ebb in many years during 
the second quarter of 1952, when only 
196,025 stems, valued at 595,744 gourdes 
were exported, as compared with 325,922 
stems with a value of 1,209,224 gourdes 
in the like quarter of 1951. These fig- 
ures bring total exports of bananas for 
the first 6 months of 1952 to 325,474 
stems, 1,013,796 gourdes, as com 
with exports of 605,094 stems, 2,110,556 

(Continued. on Page 13) 
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Lower Imports Restrict Argentine 
Business; Consumer Demand Weaker 


The volume of general and raw-material imports into Argentina, 
which had been declining for several months, dropped off more sharply in 
August, seriously affecting domestic industrial operations and com- 
mercial activity, With the exception of the arrival of good quantities 
of indispensable fuel supplies and agricultural machinery and parts, 


nearly all imports were down 20 to 50 
precent, even from the low July totals, 
reflecting the extreme foreign-exchange 
shortage which had developed earlier. 


Domestic business activity continued 
extremely light because of reduced con- 
sumer demand stemming from de- 
creased operations in the basic manu- 
facturing industries. To stimulate the 
sluggish demand for clothing and tex- 
tiles, practically all retail stores had 
special sales continuously throughout 
the month. 


Largely because of the almost com- 
plete absence of public-works construc- 
tion and the slackness in metal goods 
and building materials, inventories ac- 
cumulated. August was another rela- 
tively high month in business failures. 


Unemployment Continues To Rise 


Gradual reduction of employment 
continued in many industries owing to 
shortages of imported raw materials, 
reduced consumer demand, and grow- 
ing inventories. With the Government 
apparently adopting a hands-off atti- 
tude for the present, management and 
unions were usually able to get to- 
gether on a few layoffs or in reduction 
of working hours. 

Unemployed workers who came orig- 
inally from rural areas were reportedly 
being encouraged to return to those 
areas to seek employment. The Gov- 
ernment seems to be making an effort 
to develop this trend on as large a scale 
as possible. 


Wool Sales Taper Off 


Wool sales tapered off to much lower 
levels, influenced by the weaker tone 
in Australian auctions and by the prox- 
imity of the new clip, despite the re- 
ported sale of 20,000 tons following the 
exchange-rate revision effective July 18. 
The limitation of wool sales to dollar or 
sterling payment was relaxed to permit 
sales to trade-agreement countries in 
other currencies, but only with’an ex- 
change rate of 5 pesos to the dollar 
compared with the 6.25 rate applicable 
to dollars and sterling. 

Other export business was limited 
mostly to sales of oil cakes, oil meals, 
and cattle hides. The Argentine Trace 
Promotion Institute, encouraged by sub. 
stantial U. S. purchases, restricted sales 
of oil cakes and meals to dollar pay- 
ment. New regulations on hide sales 
were established in an effort to dis< 
courage multilateral trading, which had 
deprived Argentina of urgently needed 
dollars and sterling: 


4 





Foreign-exchange balances held 
abroad by the Central Bank continued 
to fall, according to the Bank’s state- 
ment of August 23, which showed hold- 
ings of 1,515 million pesos, only a little 
over half the amount held on the cor- 
responding date a year-ago. The rate 
of decline has been greatest during re- 
cent months. 

The statement also showed the liabil- 
ity to foreign correspondents to be 1,479 
million pesos, which is nearly as much 
as the foreign-exchange holdings. This 
liability has more than doubled during 
the past 12 months. 

The value of the peso in terms of 
the dollar in the black market further 
appreciated during August, the aver- 
age buying rate being 20.41 pesos to the 
dollar against 20.68 for July and 21.63 
for June. This rate, amounting to about 
5 percent appreciation as compared with 
June, or about 25 percent as compared 
with the average for last January, was 
believed to be the result of the continu- 
ation of the same Government policies 
in refusing to grant import permits 
without use of official exchange, which 
accounted for the earlier firmness. 


Wheat Prospects Excellent 


Highly favorable weather conditions 
continued in August. Late seeding 
brought the apparent planted area to 
about 6,500,000 hectares, which would 
make possible a wheat crop of 6,500,000 
tons, the largest since 1947-48. If this 
amount is harvested, the export sur- 
plus shipment in 1953 would be 2,500,000 
to 3,000,000 metric tons, depending on 
the quantity reserved for carryout. 


If the Argentine Government con- 
tinues a high extraction rate of flour 
in domestic milling next year, as may 
well be the case, the exportable quan- 
tity may exceed 3,000,000 tons. This 
amount may be ‘compared with the 2,- 
800,000 tons exported in 1950, which 
was the largest wheat movement to 
foreign markets in recent years.—Emb., 
Buenos Aires. 





CORRECTION 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 1, 
page 5, second paragraph, erroneously 
states that the amount of pig iron Mex- 
ico imported from the United States in 
1951 was “about 1,200,000 tons.” 

The correct figure is “about 1,200 
tons.” 


Argentina Plans To Take 


Farm Census in November 

Argentina expects to begin a census 
of agriculture and livestock on No- 
vember 11, 1952. 


The census is regarded as urgently 
necessary for the proper orientation of 
agricultural recovery programs. Drastic 
changes have been made since 1947, 
when the last census was taken, most 
of which remains unpublished. A se- 
rious question is the existing number 


of cattle, obviously less than in 1947,. 


but opinions differ widely on the extent 
of decline. Information on tractors and 
other agricultural machinery also has 
particular importance in _ developing 
plans for rapid mechanization. 

The statistical service of the Ministry 
of Technical Affairs will be in charge of 
the census, utilizing the services of 
other Federal agencies and those of the 
provincial governments: To help en 
force the coverage, all producers, be- 
ginning November 12, will have to pre- 
sent proof of compliance with census 
requirements when obtaining documen- 
tation for any matter relating to agri- 
cultural or pastoral affairs.—Emb., 
Buenos Aires. 





French Foreign Trade Better 


The French foreign-trade position for 
July shows a slight improvement over 
June. Total imports amounted to 94.2 
billion francs compared with 108.9 bil- 
lion in June and exports reached 63.6 
billion francs compared with 69.6 billion 
in June. 


The decrease in the size of the trade 
deficit, from 39.3 billion francs in June 
to 30.6 billion in July, was due mainly 
to the drop of imports. This decline 
was attributed partly to seasonal fac- 
tors and partly to the cumulative effect 
of tighter import restrictions. Lower 
imports were registered for raw mate- 
rials and semifinished products, prin- 
cipally base metals, petroleum products 
and solid fuels. 

French exports continued to decline. 
Particularly affected were exports of 
raw materials, seminfinished products, 


manufactured items tor consumption, . 


and food products. 


Trade With U. S. 

France’s balance of trade with the 
United States in July showed a consid- 
erably smaller deficit than in June. 

French trade with the United States, 
in millions of U. S. dollars, was as 
follows: 


1952 
July June 


Imports ..... HERD 36.0 49.8 
Exports ........... ontda! 10.7 
Percentage of imports 

covered by exports ...... 32.2 21.5 


The decline in imports from the 
United States was principally owing to 
a drop of $12,500,000 in French imports 
of U. S. grains.—Emb., Paris. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Continued Stabilization of 
Sol Is Peru's Guiding Policy 


Continued stabilization of the Peru- 
vian sol was cited as the guiding policy 
in Peru’s economic affairs by the presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. 


Outlining the Administration’s pro- 
posed legislative program to the Peru- 


vian Congress, he stated that a policy 
of reduced expenses, a conservative esti- 
mate of receipts, and strictly balanced 
budgets is necessary in view of the 
decline in prices for many of Peru’s 
export products. 


Among other items in the proposed 
program, he indicated that bills would 
be submitted to Congress calling for in- 
creases in the taxes on unearned incre- 
ment, gasoline, and automobile licenses 
for the purpose of boosting funds for 
the National Road Plan to a level of 
800,000,000 soles per year (15.45 soles= 
US$1).—Emb., Lima. 
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British Honduras Succeeds in Efforts To 
Expand Exports of Agricultural Products 


The efforts of British Honduras to 
encourage production of agricultural 
products for export as a substitute for 
rapidly depleting forest resources were 
successful during the first half of 1952. 
Although the value of exports of logs 
and lumber declined 22 percent com- 
pared with shipments in the first 6 
months of 1951, and chicle 17 percent, 
agricultural products increased 234 per- 
cent. Consequently, despite the decline 
in forest products, the total value of 
exports remained about the same as 
in 1951. 


Trade Balance Unfavorable 


Official import and export statistics 
continue to show, as in past years, a 
large unfavorable trade balance. In 
the first half of 1952 imports amounted 
to BH$6,090,000 (BH$1=US$0.70) com- 
pared with exports of BH$2,572,000. The 





Ireland Aims To Eliminate External Deficit 


The 1952 deficit in Ireland’s balance 
of payments was estimated by the Min- 
ister for Industry and Commerce at 
about £23,000,000 on September 15 com- 
pared with £61,500,000 in 1951. He 
stated that the Government aims to 
eliminate the remainder of the external 
deficit in 1953. 

The Minister attributed the smaller 
deficit principally to improved terms of 
trade, also to increased exports and de- 
creased imports resulting from the utili- 
zation of stockpiles. Provisional trade 
imports 
valued at £9,886,000; exports, £8,485,000; 
and reexports, £162,000, compared with 
£14,300,000, £6,669,000, and £160,000, re- 
spectively in August 1951. 

The total adverse trade balance for 
the first 8 months of 1952 probably ap- 
proximated £56,000,000, compared with 
£91,600,000 in 1951. The import price 
index for July 1952 was 9 points lower 
than that for July 1951 (311.8) and the 
export price index was 15 points above 
that of July 1951 (270.1). The Minister 
believed that the reduction in the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit would have 
been greater if the textile industry 
slump in the United Kingdom had not 
curtailed tourist travel from the Lan- 
cashire area. 


Higher Imports Needed 

Despite this favorable development, 
the Minister declared that there was 
still much to be accomplished in improv- 
ing the balance-of-payments situation. 
To increase agricultural and industrial 
productivity in order to increase exports 
would require, he maintained, increased 
imports, as approximately two-thirds of 
these items are raw materials for 
domestic processing or assembling. 

The relative extent to which exports 
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would have to be increased could thus 
be readily seen. This also means, he 
pointed out, that Irish goods would en- 
ter world markets with the initial dis- 
advantage of higher material costs, a 
situation other countries had overcome 
by achieving greater efficiency and su- 
perior quality. 

The Minister stated that Ireland has 
not fully understood all the require- 
ments of an expanding economy. Too 
many Irish firms are content to confine 
themselves to safe lines in the protected 
home markets; trade union policy too 
often is directed toward securing the 
interests of workers already employed; 
farm organizations devote too much 
time to agitating for higher prices and 
not enough to improving production 
methods. 


Price Factor Important 


As no one buys Irish goods for senti- 
mental reasons, the Minister warned 
that the internal costs of Irish goods 
must not be so high as to price them 
out of external markets. Any policies or 
practices that conflict with that consid- 
eration must be eliminated. 


A proper appreciation of the over-all 
situation is required by Government de- 
partments, local authorities, farmer or- 
ganizations, business boards, and trade 
unions. In no other way, the Minister 
concluded, can Ireland achieve its goal 
without foreign aid, even if that were 
forthcoming; it is a hard solution but 
one that other nations have successfully 
faced and followed.—Emb., Dublin. 





ISRAEL’S IMPORTS of fertilizers in- 
creased to 44,815 metric tons, valued 
at 1£1,306,505, in 1951 from 23,135 tons 
worth 1£581,305 in 1950. (I£=US$2.80). 


Colony has no other sources of income 
to balance payments. 


Expenditures of such agencies as the 
Colonial Development and Welfare, the 
Colonial Development Corporation, and 
Treasury grants from Britain are prob- 
ably more than offset by the retention 
abroad of a part of the value of exports. - 
There is no tourist trade, no income 
from investments abroad, and no influx 
of foreign capital or other invisible 
income. 

The Colony’s apparent ability to im- 
port more than twice as much as it 
exports is possibly due to the fact that 
the reported value of exports, particu- 
larly logs and lumber, may be consid- 
erably below the true commercial value 
and that logs loaded on ships anchored 
at isolated bays along the coast may not 
be included in ‘official export statistics. 


The latest foreign-trade statistics also 
indicate that British Honduran trade 
with the United States is declining. Ex- 
ports to the United States during the 
period January-June 1952 were only 17.2 
percent of total exports compared with 
27.5 percent during the like period of 
1951, and imports from the United 
States dropped from 34.7 percent to 
32.7 percent. 


Projects Stimulate Trade 

The announcement in May that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
approved the second phase of the British 
Honduras Development Plan and that 
the United Kingdom had agreed to 
grant the Colony a sum totaling £1,000,- 
000 from funds made available under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act stimulated economic activity. Work 
on several major projects of the Co- 
lonial Development Corporation, includ- 
ing a new hotel and an attempt to raise 
commercial china grass also had a fa- 
vorable effect. 


Partly as a result of the expendi- 
tures of the two agencies, retailers’ 
sales were higher during the first half 
of this year than last. However, in the 
early months of the year commitments 
were not being met promptly as a re- 
sult of overordering and large stocks of 
merchandise in customs warehouses 
caused some anxiety in responsible busi- 
ness circles. Although there was some 
easing up in this situation toward the 
end of the period, stocks in shipping 
warehouses were still in exces of normal 
at the end of June. 


Cost of Living Increases 
The cost-of-living index rose from 265 
on. January 1 to 271 on July 1 
(1939100), continuing a trend estab- 
lished before the war. The recent in- 
crease is due mainly to rising prices 
in markets abroad, and the situation 
probably will not improve until the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Thai Rubber Prices 
Show Further Decline 


The economic slump in_ southern 
Thailand that followed the collapse of 
rubber boom continued throughout Au- 
gust. Rubber prices fell again from 


8.50 baht per kilogram to 7.80 baht for 
RSS 1 and from 7.90 baht to 7.00 baht 
for RSS 3. 


July export figures indicate that rub- 
ber shippers, who exported 8,545 metric 
tons during the month, were unable to 
maintain the short-lived sellers’ strike 
begun in the preceding month. 


The ministry of Agriculture of Thai- 
Jand, which has sought for some time 
tc improve the quality of Thai rubber 
processing, has announced the establish- 
ment of a board to control the quality 
of Thai rubber exports. Plans were 
also being pushed for the establishment 
of a model rubber-processing plant in 
the south, 


Dollar Drops te Postwar Low 


The VU. S. dollar dropped to a postwar 
low of 17.42 baht on August 7 and 
averaged about 17.60 for the rest of the 
month. The pound sterling increased 
very slightly in value in August and 
was quoted at about 44.95 baht at the 
end of the month. The dollar-sterling 
cross rate changed accordingly and 
stood at or near $2.55 to the pound 
through the last 3 weeks of the month. 
The Finance Minister denied recent re- 
ports of impending further appreciation 
of the currency and stated that no 
credit controls were contemplated. 


Trade Agreement Extended 


The Thai-Japanese trade agreement 
was extended for another month, with 
the exchange rate for transaction under 
the agreement set at 18.20 baht to the 
dollar. Talks for the negotiation of a 
new pact opened the same day and 
lasted to the end of the month, con- 
cluding in an agreement providing for 
$56 million of trade each direction an- 
nually effective September 1. (See For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 29, for 
further details.) 


Rice Prospects Bright 


Trade sources in Bangkok reported 
excellent prospects in August for a 
large 1953 rice harvest. Exports for 
1952 were expected to be equal to or 
greater than those of the preceding 
year, and requests for allocations of rice 
from the 295,000 tons to be released in 
September were already being made. 
The United Kingdom asked for 200,000 
tons for its Southeast Asian territories 
and Korea requested 100,000 tons for 
famine relief; both countries were ex- 
pected to receive only a fraction of the 
amount requested. 


Import Trade Balance 
Trade data for the first half of 1952 


* 








Oil, Gas Output Rises 
In Alberta, Canada 


Oil and natural-gas production 
in Alberta, Canada, during the 
first 6 months of 1952 showed a 
31-percent increase over that for 
the like period of last year. Reve- 
nue went up 20 percent, and all 
other phases of the industry sur- 
passed the records set in the first 
half of 1951. 


The 6-month 1952 oil-production 
figure was 25,147,041 barrels, re- 
sulting in a cumulative total of 
227,527,839 barrels since the wells 
started operating. With gas pro- 
duction of 48,400,000,000 cubic feet 
during the 6-month period, Al- 
berta gas wells produced a cumu- 
lative total of 2,050,000,000,000 
cubic feet. , 

Average daily return to the in- 
dustry during the 6-month period 
was C$280,351, to make an esti- 
mated cumulative revenue of 
C$543,330,636. The daily average 
yield advanced through the 
months, however, and during June 
the daily figure was C$411,231. 

Of 54 sectors and areas in Al- 
berta producing oil at the end of 
June, the Redwater sector with 
919 operating wells continued to 
contribute more than half of the 
Province’s total production. Out- 
put from that sector for the first 

“6 months of 1952 was 10,179,933 
barrels. 

The Leduc-Wood-bend area had 
a 6-month production of 8,235,906 
barrels from 922 wells. Turner 
Valley, Alberta’s first major oil 
discovery, was third with a half- 
yearly production of 1,626,751 
barrels. 











show a net import excess of 629 million 
baht, a substantial change from the sit- 
uation prevailing in the first half of 
1951, when exports exceeded imports by 
441 million. Total export value fell from 
2,264 million baht in January-June 1951, 
to 2,070 million in the corresponding 
period of 1952, while imports rose sub- 
stantially from 1,823 million baht to 
2,699 million. 

The data are not really comparable in 
that the valuation for 1951 was com- 
puted at the official rates of 35 baht to 
the pound sterling and 12.5 baht to the 
dollar, whereas the 1952 valuations were 
at the free market rate. This change, 
however, has affected the magnitude of 
the trend rather than its direction. 
Causes for the change include the re- 
valuation of the baht, which penalized 
exports and favored imports, and the 


drastic drop in rubber prices.—Emb., 
Bangkok. 


Prospects Bright For 
Salvadoran Trade 


Wholesale and retail trade in El Sal- 
vador continued more than seasonally 
slow during August as a result of the 
subnormal coffee crop last season. Busi- 
ness is expected to pick up rapidly when 
the good current coffee crop comes on 
the market, and merchants expect that 
Christmas orders of U. S. goods will at 
least equal last year’s high levels. 


Early Coffee Arrivals Foreseen 
The tenor of economic activity in El 


Salvador in many ways depends on the 
size and quality of the coffee crop. Thus, 
forecasts that the next crop will per- 
haps reach 1,200,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each indicate that the coming 
months will be prosperous. The crop is 
expected to be early, probably arrivin 

at Salvadoran ports for shipment to ex- 
port markets in volume during late No- 
vember and early December. 


Brokers estimate that at least 200,000 
bags will have reached the ports by 
the end of December compared with 
about 100,000 bags by that date last 
year. Shipments will be facilitated by 
United Fruit Co. and Grace Line plans 
to add at least one ship each to their 
services to pick up coffee during the 
height of the shipping season, 


Imports from U. S. May Be Lower 


Despite the bright prospects for for- 
eign trade and the total absence of for- 
eign-exchange restrictions, the percent- 
age of Salvadoran imports coming from 
the United States is expected to con- 
tinue its downward trend for at least 
another 12 months. The reasons given 
are supply difficulties in the United 
States, increasing competition from 
Europe and Japan, and the Salvadoran 
Government’s plans to negotiate trade 
and payments agreements with a num- 
ber of European countries.—Emb., San 
Salvador. 





British Honduras Succeeds 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Colony is able to produce more of its 


food requirements, 

The effects of the rise were further 
intensified when food subsidies paid by 
the Government were gradually reduced 
during the latter part of 1951 and finally 
discontinued on January’1, 1952. The 
advance in cost of living in recent years 
has far exceeded the rise in wages and 
has caused discontent among the work- 
ers. Although the General Workers 
Union has stepped up its campaign for 
increased wages, they had not been 
granted by the end of June. The Gov- 
ernment reportedly believed that it was 
impossible to raise wages without seri- 
ously dislocating the economy of the 
Colony. 
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Yugoslavia's Crops 
Below 1950 Level 


Corn, sugar beets, and other late 
crops in Yugoslavia were particularly 
hard hit in August by the continuing 
drought. The yields are now estimated 
as below the level in the last serious 
drought year, 1950. 

Estimated crops in comparison with 


yields during 1950 and the bumper-crop 
year 1951 are as follows: 


Yugoslavia’s Crop Production 1950-52 
(In 1,000 metric tons) 


Pet. 1952 
Crop 1950 1951 1952 of 1951 
ae 1,827 2,277 1,827 80.2 
SEIT x; icketauisheckeainds 219 277 240 86.6 
RIES. |. .cisdinbhscoceneees 194 293 232 79.2 
Eta en 266 359 270 79.2 
Corn ee 2,085 4,033 2,000 49.6 
Potatoes ............. 1,019 1,643 1,300 79.1 


Economic Council Meets 


The Economic Council met at Bled in 
August to review the accomplishments 
during the first half of 1952, make an 
official estimate of the damage caused 
by the drought, take the necessary cor- 
rective measures, and discuss the re- 
sulting modifications in the Social Plan 
for 1953. 

The country was in a more favorable 
position to deal with the drought than 
{t had been in 1950. Contributing fac- 
tors were the greater carry-over of feed 
stocks, earlier provision for the importa- 
tion of needed food staples such as 
wheat, and a healthier economy. The 
authorities hoped to be able to dis- 
tribute food supplies and to feed the city 
population without forcing deliveries of 
farm crops, which were abolished only 
last June. 

Loss of the export surplus of agricul- 
tural products and the necessity of im- 
porting foodstuffs will have serious 
repercussions on the balance of pay- 
ments. Yugoslavia will have difficulty in 
meeting its existing obligations under 
the trade-agreement programs, and new 
requirements will have to be reduced, 
despite the tripartite assistance offered 
by the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France. 


Firm Agricultural Base Needed 


The most important changes in pol- 
icy, as announced by the Economic 
Council at Bled, is a reduction in the 
construction of key industries and an 
increased expenditure on agriculture. 
For the past 6 or 7 years, the authori- 
ties have subordinated agriculture in an 
attempt to build up heavy industry. 
They now appear to realize that a firm 
agricultural base is essential to an ex- 
panded national economy. 

Meanwhile, building construction in 
basic industries will be restricted to 
hydroelectric plants and transportation 
facilities. Expenditures for national de- 
fense will also be lowered slightly in the 
1953 budget.—Emb., Belgrade. 
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Shipbuilding, Engineering 
Unions, U. K., Vote Slowdown 


A ban on all overtime and a restric- 
tion on piecework beginning October 20 
have been voted by labor leaders of 38 
British unions affiliated with the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Unions. 

The action was taken as a method of 
exerting pressure, short of a strike, on 
management to meet the Union’s re- 
cently rejected demands for a £2-a-week 
wage increase. British officials are con- 
cerned about the outcome of the dispute 
over wages in the engineering and ship- 
building industries. 

These unions represent 3,000,000 
workers in the aviation, shipping, ma- 
chine tools, electric, automobile, ship- 
building, and allied industries, which 
are important in Britain’s rearmament 
and export drives. 

Overtime and piecework account for 
nearly one-third of the shipbuilding and 
engineering workers’ weekly wage. 

The slowdown was called after offi- 
cers of the Ministry of Labor failed to 
bring the disputing parties together. 
However, the Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner of the Ministry, has met again 
with labor leaders, who have now 
abandoned their original claims and 
wish merely to discuss wages in gen- 
eral. He hopes to arrange an early meet- 
ing with the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing employers. 





Paraguay Raises Power Rates 


Electric-power rates in Asuncion, 
Paraguay, were increased effective Sep- 
tember 1, by Executive decree No. 
13.212. A comparison of the new and old 
rates follows: 


For Asuncion and Suburban Towns of 
Fernando de la Mora and Trinidad 


Old New 
Guaranies' Guaranies‘ 
Household lighting, 
RT a es Renn ntncsctaneanale 1.00 1.50 
Industrial power: 
1 to 100 kw.-hr.............. -92 1.30 
101 to 1,000 kw.-hr....... 88 1.25 
1,001 to 10,000 kw.-hr. 84 1.20 
10,001 to 50,000 kw.-hr. -80 1.15 
Above 50,000 kw.-hr... +15 1.10 
For Luque and San Lorenzo del Campo 
Grande 
Household lighting, 
BOO RW. PM cciseccceccoe 1.10 


1.00 
depvinicotihtoas (Same as Asuncion) 


1At parity, 6 Lo remem thm F at official 
free market rate, 30 guaranies=US$1. 

The charge for motors was increased 
from 3 guaranies to 5 guaranies each. 

An unusual feature of the new rate 
scale is a discount of 0.30 guarani per 
kw.-hr. for customers who use less than 
10 kw.-hr, per month. 


Industrial power 








THE BRITISH Government has ap- 
proved the extension for an additional 
2 years of payments toward the cost of 
purchasing and transporting lime for 
agricultural use in the United Kingdom. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Portugal's Program Stresses 
Electric Energy, Transport 


Portugal’s 6-year development plan 
for 1953-58 contemplates the expendi- 
ture of 7,500,000,000 escudos in metro- 
politan Portugal and 6,000,000,000 in the 
oversea areas. (See Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 29, p. 6.) Of the total to 
be spent in metropolitan Portugal, 
1,290,000,000 escudos are allocated to 
agricultural and forestation projects; 
2,430,000,000 escudos to production and 
distribution of electric energy; 880,000,- 
000 to industrial projects; 915,000,000 to 
port development; 1,625,000,000 to other 
transportation and communications 
projects, and the balance to such proj- 
ects as a technical school and an over- - 
sea development bank. 


A draft law to implement the plan 
provides for an Economic Council, com- 
posed of several members of the Cab- 
inet, to direct policy and determine 
priority of enterprises to be financed. 


Program Coordinates Projects 

The amounts involved appear large, 
the total of 13,500,000,000 escudos rep- 
resenting about 40 percent of Portugal’s 
estimated annual national income, while 
the average annual cost of the program 
would be about 38 percent of the coun- 
try’s total annual budget, ordinary and 
extraordinary. For the most part, how- 
ever, the program merely coordinates a 
number of economic projects already 
initiated or approved and shows the 
Government’s determination to proceed 
with them. 

The Government apparently intends 
to concentrate on the economic projects 
programed, presumably at the expense 
of other activities not listed. Although 
the report introducing the plan empha- 
sizes the importance of agricultural 
extension work, mineral development, 
and roads, and states that they will be 
provided for in the regular budgets, the 
conclusion is reached that funds avail- 
able for such purposes will be limited. 

A liberalization of the very conser- 
vative investment policy followed by 
Portugal in the past 25 years seems to 
be intended. It is difficult to estimate 
the proportion of the amounts pro- 
gramed that would represent imported 
goods, but it probably would approxi- 
mate 60 percent. To the extent that the 
needed materials and equipment are 
available in European countries, that 
amount should serve to reduce Portu- 
gal’s EPU balance. Expenditures in 
Portugal for labor and materials should 
also be substantial and should serve to 
increase the money supply. — Emb., 
Lisbon. 





AUSTRIA published 3,783 book ti- 
tiles in 1951, placing it sixth among pub- 
lishing countries. Germany was first 
with 22,338; the United Kingdom next, 
17,072, followed by France, 11,850, 
the United States, 11,022, and Italy, 
8,589. 











CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Duty Deposits Now Canceled for 
U. S. Vehicles Trucking to Canada 


Operators. of U. S. motor vehicles transporting passengers or 
goods into Canada and empty U. S. trucks entering Canada to pick up 
loads for export are no longer required to make cash deposits for duties 
and taxes payable on the vehicles or to post bonds covering such levies, 
by a recent amendment to Canadian customs regulations. 


This exemption, however, extends to 
the vehicles only and not to the goods 
carried. The goods remain subject to 
payment of customs duties and excise 
taxes at the frontier port of arrival 
unless they are to be delivered to a 
customs warehouse at the terminal or 
are in transit through Canada. 


U. S. vehicles entering Canada under 
such circumstances must leave under 
customs supervision within 30 days. 
They will not be allowed to load pas- 
sengers or goods at one point in Canada 
and discharge them at another within 
the country. However, passengers and 
goods picked up in the United States 
may be discharged at different points 
in Canada. 

U. S. vehicles may also take on 
passengers and goods at different points 
in Canada when returning provided the 
destination in the United States is on 
the direct-route indicated on the com- 





mercial vehicle permit issued at the 
time of entry into Canada. 

Vehicles carrying two-way radio in- 
stallations or mobile telephones may 
enter and use such equipment in Canada 
only under written authorization signed 
by the Controller of Telecommunica- 
tions, Department of Transport. If such 
authority is not produced, the radio and 
telephone equipment will be placed 
under customs seal in such manner as 
to prevent its operation in Canada. 
The vehicle will be subject to seizure 
if the equipment is used in Canada 
without authority. 

These amendments will have practical 
effect only in Canadian Provinces that 
license U. S. trucks to operate in their 
jurisdictions. Truck operators, therefore, 
should: apply to the various Provincial 
Government highway departments for 
single or multiple trip permits. 





French Moroccan Import Controls Modified 


The import regulations of the French 
Zone of Morocco have been modified, by 
a Protectorate decree effective October 
10, 1952, to replace discriminatory im- 
port regulations formerly in effect. 

The new regulations replace the im- 
port regime established under the 
Moroccan decree of December 30, 1948, 
which imposed licensing requirements 
on nonfranc imports only. 

The decision of the International 
Court of Justice of August 27, 1952, 
among other things, invalidated the dis- 
criminatory 1948 decree as being in the 
contravention of the Treaty of Alge- 
ciras of 1906 (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Sept. 8, 1952, p. 13), 

The new import regulations provide 
the following: 

@ Goods of any origin acquired with- 
out official allocation of foreign ex- 
change or with funds held abroad and 
not subject to repatriation may be im- 
ported into French Morocco without 
license and sold there for Moroccan 
francs. 

@ Importers of merchandise acquired 
without official allocation of foreign ex- 
change are nevertheless required, when 
s0 requested by the authorities respon- 
sible for the application of exchange 
control, to describe the use of funds 
arising from sale or utilization of such 
imported merchandise. 


e Goods imported into French Mo- 
rocco without foreign exchange alloca- 
tion cannot be reexported unless proper 
authorization is obtained. 

@ Goods imported with official allo- 
cation of foreign exchange remain sub- 
ject to the restrictions established un- 
der the decree of September 14, 1949. 
Additions to the restricted list of goods, 
which the Protectorate should regard 
as necessary, shall in no way discrim- 
inate as to their origin. 

e@ Imports into French Morocco from 
the International Zone of Tangier re- 
main subject to authorization if the 
goods originated outside the Shereefian 
Empire. ‘ 


Bermuda May Allow Some Food 
Imports From Dollar Sources 


Smoked hams may be imported into 
Bermuda from dollar sources on deple- 
tion of present stocks, the Bermudan 
Government has announced. 

Importers are urged to keep the Sup- 
plies Commission informed of stocks on 
hand to permit determination as to 
when supplies are sufficiently depleted 
to allow issuance of import permits. 

The Bermudan Government has post- 
poned to November 15, 1952, the impor- 
tation of packaged rolled oats from 
dollar sources (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 25, 1952, p. 15). 





AUSTRIA 
Tobacco Tax Modified 


Austrian taxes on tobacco products 
are now calculated as percentages of 
the retail prices of the products, by a 
law of July 3, 1952. 


The tax on cigarettes and fine-cut 


smoking tobacco is 12 percent of the 
retail price, and that for cigars, pipe 
tobacco, chewing tobacco, and snuff is 
5 percent, 


Temporary Surtax Levied on Beer 


In addition to the regular tax on 
beer, Australia will collect a surtax of 
10 schillings per hectoliter until Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, under a law of July 16. (1 
schilling=about 5 U. S. cents; 1 hecto- 
liter = 26.42 gallons.) 

The purpose of surtax is to provide 
funds for emergency measures against 
unemployment in distressed areas. 

(The Austrian tax rates for beer were 
published in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 24, 1952, p. 8.) 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


Exports Under License Revised 


The list of goods subject to license for 
export from the French Zone of Moroc- 
co has been revised, by an order of 
August 1, 1952. The revised list applies 
to exports to all destinations except 
the Spanish Zone of Morocco and Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier, for which 
separate lists are in effect. 


Among the more significant products 
requiring export licenses on the revised 
list are the following: 


Sandarac gum; crude alfa, esparto 
and diss; crude fixed oils of vegetable 
origin; refined vegetable oils and vege- 
table oilcakes; cocoa in the bean, in- 
cluding broken, and cocoa in mass or 
in bars; unmanufactured tobacco; 

Mica; ores of manganese, aluminum, 
copper, lead, molybdenum, and other 
minerals; fertilizers, including nitro- 
genous and phosphatic types; crude rub- 
ber and similar products; 

Hides and skins and leather of cattle, 
equidae, sheep, lamb, goat; wool and 
waste and fine hair; fibers and yarn of 
manila, abaca, banana, sisal, agave, aloe, 
maguey, jute, coconut, and typha. 

Loan copies of the complete list of 





products subject to export licénse in. 


French Morocco may be obtained from 
the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


(More Controls on Page 11) 
Foreign Commerce. Weekly 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


_ Summary of Foreign Control Regulations 
Applying to Imports From the United States 


The following tabulation of import and exchange permits 
required in foreign countries, prepared by OIT as an aid to 
exporters, has been revised as of September 5. These regu- 
lations apply primarily to goods of U. S. origin and to other 
goods payable in U. S. dollars, 


In many countries, foreign goods may not be imported 
unless they are covered by an import license, which must be 
obtained by the importer. In certain cases the import license 
must have been granted before the order for goods has been 
placed. In various countries the importer is also required to 


obtain an exchange 
may be made. 


permit before payment for the imports 


U. S. exporters are therefore advised to make certain, 
before making any shipment, that the importer has obtained 


the required permits. Exporters should insist on being in- 
formed as to the identifying number or symbol of the docu- 


ment. 


More detailed information on licensing and exchange 
controls may be obtained from Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
exchange controls of individual countries are also available 
from the Field Offices at a nominal charge. 


Publications covering the licensing and 





Country 


Is import license necessary? 


Is exchange permit required? 





Afghanistan , 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Arabian peninsula areas: 
Saudi-Arabia _..... 


OPO Heeereerreeseseecssrescseereneereoneee 


Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, Trucial, Oman ........ 


Kuwait, Muscat, and Oman, Yemen 


Argentina 


Australia 
Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Belgian Congo 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Preeti itt ttteee tee 





British colonies, not specified elsewhere' 


Bulgaria 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 


Chile 


China (mainland)* 
Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Cuba : 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 


Egypt 
El Salvador 


Oovvseceverccresscssesencosers 








Ethiopia 


Finland . 
France 





French overseas territories not elsewhere 


specified. 


Germany, Federal Republic (including 


Western Berlin). 
Germany, Soviet-Occupied Zones 


Greece 





Guatemala 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Yes; for most items 


Yes; 
Yes 
be er OE. 5 OE 1A EE eS = 
No; certain products are subject to import 
quota. 


Yes: a combination import license and ex- 
change authorization is required for all im- 
ports except noncommercial parcel post ship- 
ments valued at $100 or less. 

Yes 





No; except for a few commodities.’ .. = 
Yes; either a general license for commodities 
under Open General License, or an individual 
license for other commodities. 

Yes; must be obtained prior to shipment of 





e 
Import license takes the form of registry cer- 
tificate issued without quota or other form of 
restrictions, if merchandise is not included in 
_ of prohibited imports. 

° 


Yes (with few exceptions) 





Yes; issued on arrival of imports. Special per- 
mits from the Dominican Dept. of Agriculture 
required on imports of fertilizers. 


Yes; must be presented in order to obtain the 





Yes: also purchase authorization . 


Yes; 
trade is only importer. 
Yes; license granted only for limited number 
of essential products. 
No; but importation of a few items is pro- 





hibited. 








the government monopoly for foreign |N 


Yes; unless dollars were acquired by sales 
other than karakul skins, or represent only 
10 percent of karakul skin sales, which are 
sed held by the National Bank of Afghanistan. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes; permit granted only for ‘“‘listed’’ prod- 
ucts. Application should be filed prior to con- 
firmation of purchase order. 
Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
— nonam 

es. 


Yes; import license carries right to foreign 
oe. 
es. 


No; import license authorizes purchase of ex- 
change, but is not a guarantee that exchange 
will be granted. 

Yes; exchange granted to holders of import 
licenses according to availability of exchange 
- accordance with established priority sched- 
ules. 

Yes; import license generally assures release 
of foreign exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yes; in form of notation on import license. 


Yes; except for certain Government purchases. 
No; registry certificate carries the right to 
foreign exchange. 


Yes: for imports with official exchange. No 
permit required for imports with free market 
exchange. 


0. 

Import license automatically provides for allo- 
cation of necessary foreign exchange. 

Yes; for goods subject to license, copy of li- 
cense with customs certification of importa- 
tion takes — of exchange license. 

No; but all applications for — exchange 
require government approval which is granted 
almost automatically for bona-fide commercial 
transactions. 

Import license carries the right to foreign 


— invoice. Some luxury imports pro-|exchange. (Central Bank of Ecuador.) 

ibited. 

Yes: unlicensed imports are subject to con- | yes, 

fiscation. 

BRO. cocececvecosceccoecevscccnssnccéstvotsctoctesscouasssisebessousensnessosbessnsecbonsoedh No. 

No: except on products subject to export li- | yes. 

cense in country of origin. 

. Oa cenenaeeseeenndocestepenseesataeeenanseennes srsereatersseseens Yes. 

Yes; obtainable for “‘essentials -| Yes; import license carries right to foreign 
exchange. 


=o license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

Yes; import and payments license combined in 
one document. 

oO. 


Yes; import permit carries right to open a let- 
cer of credit. 
o. 
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Summary of Foreign Controls—Continued 














A 
Country Is import license necessary? Is exchange permit required? 
er ra casenctuln thesatinonttsbiniaseuatidiinnee No; except for the required permit on wheat | No. 
quota imports. 

Hashemite Jordan y See Yes Yes. 

ee sa dalicoatiodthotidlinneapendiilinenisineed No . No. 

By TT CIEL ES Yes; for many fgod products and a wide range No; exchange permits are not required except 
of strategic commodities. Essential Supply | when official exchange rate is applied for es- 
Certificates are required for importation of | sential imports unobtainable in soft currency 
many categories of strategic items. areas. 

Hungary Yes 4 RSL 22S Catien ; ae 

Iceland Yes; except for items on ‘‘special conditional | yes; except for ‘'special conditional free list’’ 
free list’’ and a limited number of staples. imports. 

RET RE? Tri oad TE ge FRE FE Ee EE SR oO a Yes; either a general license for commodities | Yes; however, foreign exchange is automati- 
under Open General License, or an individual | cally released upon presentation of validated 
license for other commodities. import license to exchange bank. 

EE EE ee we . Rt at Import license carries right to foreign ex- 

change. 

BUBOMOGIG  ccccecceseccscosscssorscsessceceressesnonesenveeressesecessesssasvsccsoees Rs a ES Sa ee eee SE a NO TRUS i Yes; all foreign exchange transactions are 

; controlled by the Foreign Exchange Institute. 

Ee EE Pe ee ee er SA SIE Meee No; but prospective imports must come with- | yes, 
in annual or supplemental quotas; for period 
ending Mar. 26, 1952: quotas have been lifted 
on a number of products considered essential. 

ae eT eT eT an Yes; goods exported before license is ob-| Yes: permits are obtained through licensed 
tained are confiscated. dealers, 

IBS EE Ta EE RMS SES ES en ca For a few ohemanes oy Jaoohancanigtnaiiionmavianl Yes. 

i RS I ES IE Yes # Yes; import license usually carries right to 

foreign exchange. 

SEE TEE REE a te Ae Yes; from Italian Exchange Office except| Yes; combined with import ~permit in same 
“List A’ (mostly industrial raw materials | document. 
which require only bank ‘‘benestare’’). 

0 ee wuveceoseeneceonscensoueveonecsncooocosecocccoaneseccososocosnceseoe ee: ate wt a Aled he I RS 2 let EES Some commodities, as announced by Japanese 

Government from time to time, require allo- 
cation certificate: in other cases import li- 
cense carries right to foreign exchange. 

RR at EE EN OP eS Set ee RN SRO Ee Ee Application for import license must be ac- 
companied by certificate from Bank of Korea 
stating that ——_ has sufficient foreign 
exchange cover on deposit. 

ESSE: SRE en Yes nine tavelgiiniic Yes. ° ° 

Liberia . For arms, ammunition, and rice only Yes. 

Malaya, Federation of ........ Yes : Yes. 

Mexico re Yes; for an extensive list of articles ................. No. 

Morocco: 

French Zone gE ar ta a AI tn Yes. 

Spanish Zone Yes Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change 

Tangier (International Zone) ......... ee Se No. ° 

Netherlands donseesee yes i thaalilitaveiscemntaiennel Yes (‘‘payment attest’’). 

Netherlands West Indies No; except for certain luxury items Yes. 

ET HEUTE » ternentensrsgicsene<esees Yes . Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

UIE tiihldidecusctaadsdesbiclonkcsecudnanteneveerdacciantes 1 I no TY ee Ce NOE ne es Sa scenic’ No; import permit authorizes purchase of ex- 
change. 

II ddincadacbeaitlictetycsadena Léseral tetas obttinnissckciedhbiconecintesases I hi oe Se FE Ce a i ore tis An authorization to transfer foreign exchange 
must be obtained from the Bank of Norway 
and will usually be noted on the import li- 
cense. 

ee ncahiedsnioninenvesdocdinahabes Yes, either a general license for commodities | Yes; however, foreign exchange is automati- ~ 
under Open General License, or an individual | cally released upon presentation of validated 
license for other commodities. import license to exchange bank. 

PONAIMA nnrecrcoensessorsssrserrsseesnssenessereseersssrsersrsecqserssssseseseeeeeeese | NO; Dut a few items are subject to quota re- | No. 
strictions. 

ES TE I SE a aD (ei A 2 TER AS a GO RE ERR, SE Yes: importers must conclude a contract for 
purchase of exchange with the Bank of Para- 
cuay before purchasing abroad. 

| SE ee Pe. ee we A A AD LL II eR «LM Me No. 

Philippine Republic Yes; except for MSA financed “imports. Possession of a valid import license, where 
required, normally entitles holders to ex- 
change cover. 

Poland . Yes va” 

Portugal (including the Azores and _ a a el Yes. 

Madeira). 

Portugues? colonies EE ae a eRe a ee Yes 

Rumania ieee aes ES FS Fee RR SSS Yes 

Singapore Yes ts D . | Yes. 

Spain (including the Canary Islands) Yes; largely limited to essential raw materi-| Yes; special exchange rates are fixed for many 

. als. import products. 

ER SRE IRE TY SPS TR Res Oe I ne ee er ot ada Import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

ag a RD, BEE 8, SESE FT —- BUDD cn vvcncstceescenccodhcsionpereseamnabenestutne sovetbendhoccshovicocoueuaeabanesenetedp No; import license carries right to foreign ex- 
change. 

PENI ciitin’ titer teenstdichedimastiide ciliates athens Yes; except for a few minor products ................| Yes: however, foreign exchange, including dole 
lar exchange, is automatically made available 
if the import license specifies payment in such 
currency, and if the license is registered with 
a foreign exchange bank within two months 
after its issuance. 

RR ir Sr 2 ES ee Import, licenses are necessary for about’ 40|No difficulty in regard to exchange, 

percent of Swiss imports. However, licenses 
for most of these are granted freely. 

Syria sidhiteteeiateeinies Yes Yes. 

Taiwan (Formosa) Yes .| Yes; except for Government purchases. 

RE A AEE EI i lc SS A ETE | No; except for passenger cars, motorcycles, | No. 
and certain paint oils. 

Ee a See Yes cestelinertadiieecnnchagnediiniphvmvadamiabmmtntinitediaiodimsnd Yes; special exchange license from the Con- 
trol Office: one application suffices for both 
import permit and exchange control purposes. 

Union of South Africa (including South Yes; with exception of few specified imports|The import license carries right to foreign 

West-Africa, Basutoland, Bechuana- from soft currency countries all imports are|exchange up to amount expressed in local 
land, and Swaziland). subject to license issued by the Director of|currency in relative import license. 

Imports and Exports in the Union. Imports 

from all countries of a long list of ‘‘unessen- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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JAMAICA 
Leather Footwear Prohibited 


Boots, shoes, slippers, and other foot- 
wear made wholly or mainly of leather 
or imitation leather are prohibited from 
import into Jamaica unless granted a 
permit by the Trade Central Board, ef- 
fective August 13, 1952. 

Exempt from the prohibition are 
items imported under the British West 
Indian Trade Liberalization Plan or as 
bona fide personal effects of passengers. 


MADAGASCAR 
Specified Export Duties Reduced 


Export duties have been reduced in 
Madagascar to 2 percent ad valorem for 
hides and skins of cattle, buffalo, 
equidae, sheep, goat, and pig, simply 
tanned or curried and worked after 
tanning. 

The former rates were 5 percent ad 
valorem for splits, paws, and heads of 
animal hides and skins, and 10 percent 
ad valorem for other parts. 

The export duty rate for castor bean 
oilcake is reduced from 5 to 2 percent 
ad valorem, 


MEXICO 
Shoe Import Control Amplified 


Mexico is to grant permits for the 
import of shoes on a quota basis, 1951 
to serve as the base year for quotas 
granted individual importers. 

Importers therefore must submit doc- 
umentation substantiating their 1951 
imports. 

The permit requirement was not in- 
tended to limit imports of top-quality 
footwear, and importers of such foot- 
wear should have no difficulty in se- 
curing permits once they have filed evi- 
dence of 1951 imports. 

(The resolution placing footwear 
under import control was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 8, 
1952, p. 14—Emb., Mexico City.) 


Cattle Export Quota Fixed 


Following the opening of the VU. S. 
border to imports of Mexican cattle and 
beef, Mexico announces on September 
19 an export quota of 200,000 head of 


: 








- 


cattle for the remainder of the year. 

This quota reportedly includes cattle 
on the hoof and the equivalent in frozen 
and processed meat. Details concerning 
the distribution of the quota are not 
yet available-—Emb., Mexico City. 


MONTSERRAT 
Fishing Industry Tackle Duty-Free 


Fishing nets and gear, fish hooks, 
cotton fishing lines, seine twine, and 
fishing wire may now be imported into 
Montserrat, Leeward Islands, free of 
customs duty. if they are to be used by 
the fishing industry. 

The new order went into effect on 
July 9, 1952. 


PAKISTAN 
O. G. L. XIll Orders To Be Cleared 


As a result of the suspension of open 
general license No. XIII, many Pakis- 
tani importers were left in the position 
of having orders abroad for commodities 
covered by this license on which ship- 
ment had not been made. 


To prevent disappointment and loss 
to importers who had opened irrevocable 
letters of credit for such imports the 
Government of Pakistan on September 
18 issued the following notification: 


“As some misapprehension appears to 
exist with regard to commitments en- 
tered into under the suspended O.G.L. 
XIII, it is considered necessary to clar- 
ify the position. 

“O.G.L. XIII ceased to be in force 
from August 12, 1952, and under its 
terms could cover only shipments made 
on or before August 11, 1952. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that shipments 
made after August 11, 1952, could con- 
travene the Import and Export Control 
Act (1950) unless covered by specific 
import licenses. The State Bank of 
Pakistan has already advised authorised 
dealers of foreign exchange that for- 
eign exchange would not automatically 
become available in the case of goods 
shipped after August 11, 1952, for which 
irrevocable letters of credit have been 
opened unless they are covered by 
specific licenses. 

“Regardless, however, of the strict 
legal position the Government has al- 
ready invited applications for issue of 
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licenses to cover all genuine commit- 
ments made under the suspended O.G.L. — 
These applications are under scrutiny 
and licenses will be issued for all gen- 
uine commitments. With a view to 
avoiding inconvenience to the import- 
ers and the banks, the Ministry of Com- 
merce is, however, taking immediate 
steps to issue licenses for goods covered 
by genuine irrevocable letters of credit.” 


PERU 
New Duties Fully Effective Soon. 


The Peruvian Government has an- 
nounced that orders placed abroad for 
various woolen and cotton textiles, 
crockery and flat glass, and certain pre- 
served foodstuffs before import duties 
on these commodities were increased 
this year must have been registered 
with the Peruvian Bureau of Commerce 
and shipped from country of origin by 
October 31 to be entered at the former 
lower rates of duty. 


All resolutions increasing these duties 
provided that shipments en route or 
for which orders had been placed before 
the dates of the duty increases would 
be allowed entry at the former effective 
rates, 

Under the new regulation goods 
shipped from country of origin after 
October 31 will be subject to the higher 
rates of duty.—Emb., Lima. 

(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, ‘Mar. 
10, p. 21; May 12, p. 15; and May 19, 
p. 28, 1952, for announcements of duty 
increases. ) 


PORTUGAL 
Salt Under Control 


Portuguese production and trade in 
salt has been placed under control of 
the Regulating Commission for Chem- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Products, ef- 
fective September 12, 1952. vA 

The decree also provides for a tax 
of 3 escudos per metric ton on salt 
production, to provide additional reve- 
nue for the Commission.—Emb., Lisbon. 


RUMANIA 
Gift Clothing To Be Disinfected 


Parcels sent to Rumania containing 











Summary of Foreign Controls—Continued 





Country 


Is import license necessary? 


Is exchange permit required? 





United Kingdom 
Uruguay 


U.S.S.R. 


Pe er Pe rr 


. | Yes 


.| Yes; except for a few products 


Peee eee ee ee eee e ner eenenteesees 


SOs eee nne ee eeeeeeeeneeneeeeeeeeees eee eeeeeeee ee emp eseeneeeeeOOeeeeeeeeeees ceseeneeeeeee 





VONCZUClA n.ceccssereerees 
Yugoslavia 


ae. | YOR 


Yes; importing government agencies are re- 
sponsible for securing own 


rm 
o; except for approximately 20 tariff items. 











Yes. 
No; import license carries right to foreign 


menee. 
Yes; exchange allocated by U.S.S.R. State 
— upon receipt of import license, 

° : 


Yes. 





1Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, British East and West 
Africa, British Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and minor colonies, protectorates and trusteeship territories. 
2 Livestock, fresh and frozen meats, butter, and metal scrap re- 


October 13, 1952 


quire individual permits. Sulfur and steel are subject to general per- 
mit and compliance with end-use allocation. 

3All Chinese mainland ports are under Communist control and the 
U. S. Government prohibits exports to Communist China, 


. i 
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used clothing must now be accompanied 
by a certificate of disinfection. 
Certification by the laundry or dry 
cleaner that the clothing is clean and 
free of vermin is usually sufficient war- 
ranty of disinfection. Parcels contain- 
ing used clothing not accompanied by 
such a certificate will not be delivered. 


VENEZUELA 
Purity Certificates Required 


To stimulate registration of imported 
foods the Venezuelan Ministry of Health 
is now requiring purity certificates for 
all imports of nonregistered food prod- 
ucts. 

Although the Pure Food Law of 
Venezuela requires that all food prod- 
ucts be registered with the Ministry of 
Health, enforcement of this provision 
has hitherto been considered impracti- 
cal. 

The Ministry of Health is not requir- 
ing purity certificates for registered 
products provided their registration 
numbers are shown by the shippers. It 
is presumed that milk and milk prod- 
ucts, meat and derivatives, hog lard, 
and vegetable shortening are excepted 
from this practice because purity cer- 
tificates for these products are manda- 
tory by law. 

Purity certificates issued in the 
United States are now acceptable only 
when certified by a public health offi- 
cial of the Federal Government or of 
a State or local government. 

There is no charge for registration of 
food products, nor is reregistration re- 
quired. A petition for registration must 
be accompanied by three samples of the 
products, together with a statement of 
its chemical analysis. A declaration that 
the sale and consumption of the product 
has been authorized in the country of 
origin must also be submitted. This 
declaration may be made only by a pub- 
lic health official of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of a State or local govern- 
ment, and it must be visaed by a Vene- 
zuelan consul.—Emb., Caracas. 


Metal Tiles Reclassified 


Metal tiles are now specified separate- 
ly in the Venezuelan customs tariff at 
a duty considerably in excess of that 
applicable to other products in the 
same tariff section, effective October 
12, 1952. 

This action was taken to provide fur- 
ther duty protection to the domestic 
ceramics industry. 

The customs tariff section as revised 
and applicable duties, per gross kilo- 
gram, are as follows: 

No. 303, Porcelain-coated iron or steel man- 
ufactures: (A) Tiles, both large and small, 
1.00 bolivar; (B) Unspecified, 0. bolivar. 

The new U. S.-Venezuela Trade 
Agreement, effective October 11, 1952, 
binds the general duty on No. 303 with 
the exception of metal tiles at 0.005 
bolivar. The customs tariff classification 








was evidently made to implement the 
new trade agreement treatment, which 
excludes tiles. 


Canned Fruits, Juices Reclassified 


The Venezuelan customs classifica- 
tions for canned fruits and fruit juices 
has been amended, effective October 12, 
1952, to exclude tropical fruits, pine- 


apple, and citrus fruits from the canned « 


fruit classification and to establish 
higher duties for fruit juices derived 
from these fruits. 


These classification amendments are 
designed to implement the new U. S.- 
Venezuelan trade agreement effective 
October 11, 1952. The classifications as 
amended and applicable duties, in boli- 
vars per gross kilogram, are as follows: 
No. 15, Canned fruits: 

(A) Natural fruits except tropical fruits, 

pineapples, and citrus fruits, preserved in 

cans or jars in light syrups of 20 to 50 

percent sucrose or dextrose, 1.20; 

(B) Fruits in syrup except tropical fruits, 

pineapples, and citrus fruits, preserved in 

cans or jars in syrup of more than 50 per- 

cent sucrose or dextrose, 1.30; 

(C) Unspecified, 2.00. 

No. 57, Sterilized fruit juices: 

(A) Derived from tropical fruits, pine- 

ane, and citrus fruits, 2.00; 

(B) Unspecified, 0.40. 

The new U. S.-Venezuela trade agree- 
ment specifies No. 15-A at a duty of 
0.90 bolivars; No. 15-B at 1.00 bolivar, 
and No. 57-B at 0.40 bolivar, which are 
actually bindings of the duties specified 
for these items in the 1939 agreement 
with the exception that tropical fruits, 
citrus fruits, and pineapple are now ex- 
cluded. 


Lantern Classification Amended 


The Venezuelan customs classification 
of lamps and lanterns has been amend- 
ed, effective October 11, 1952, to pro- 


_vide separate duty treatment for wick 


and pressure-type lanterns. 

The new classification and duties, in 
bolivars per gross kilogram, are as 
follows: 

No. 342, Lamps, lanterns: (A) Electric, 
1.50; (B) Wick and pressure type, 0.40; (C) 
Unspecified, 1.20. 

Wick and pressure-type lanterns are 
included in the new U. S.-Venezuela 
trade agreement at a duty of 0.40 boli- 
var, a reduction from the 0.80 bolivar 
rate applicable to this type under the 
old 1939 agreement. 


U. S. Pork Products Certification 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Health 
has amended its requirement for proof 
that U. S. pork products have been 
properly treated against trichinae, It 
will now accept certification to that 
effect by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture meat inspector issuing the ex- 
port certificate, the certification to ap- 
pear on the reverse side of the certifi- 
cate. 


Previously U. S. shippers were re- 
quired to present certificates issued by 
the superintendent of the plant prepar- 
ing the product, countersigned by the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tor of the plant, to the effect that the 
product was free from live trichinae 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 8, 
1952, p. 16). 


Alfalfa Hay Classified 


A separate classification has been es- 
tablished in the Venezuelan customs 
tariff for alfalfa hay, effective Octo- 
ber 12, and the rate of duty reduced 
from 0.04 bolivar to Bs. 0.001 bolivar 
per gross kilogram. 

The revised classification and duties 
per gross kilogram are as follows: 


No. 35, Hay: (A), Alfalfa hay, 0.001 bolivar; 
(B), Unspecified, 0.04 bolivar. 


Metal Shoring Classified 


A new classification has been added 
to the Venezuelan customs tariff, effec- 
tive October 11 to cover metal shoring. 

This classification and the duty, per 
gross kilogram, is as follows: 


No. 305, Iron or steel manufactures not for 
ornament or adornment, unpolished (galvan- 
ized, tin-plated or painted): 

(S) Metal shoring for reinforced cement 
construction, dutiable at 0.30 bolivar. 


The new classification was apparently 
established because no existing classifi- 
cation was deemed appropriate for 
metal shoring. 

(1 bolivar=30 U. S. cents.) 


Baseball Bats Classified 


Baseball bats have been separately 
classified in the Venezuelan customs 
tariff, effective October 12. 

The new classification with duties, 
per gross kilogram, is as follows: 


No. 394, Articles for sports: (F) Baseball 
bats, 2 bolivars. 


Baseball bats were formerly dutiable 
under No. 394-E as unspecified sports 
merchandise, at 0.08 bolivar, the rate 
bound under the U. S.-Venezuela trade 
agreement of 1939. 

As a protective measure to the domes- 
tic industry, this item is separately 
classified and not included in the new 
U. S.-Venezuelan agreement effective 
October 11 of this year. 


Oat Flour Classified 


A new classification has been estab- 
lished for oat flour in the Venezuelan 
customs tariff, effective October 12. 

The new item and the rate of duty 
per gross kilogram is as follows: 

No. 27, Flour: (E) From oats, 0.40 bolivar. 

Oat flour was formegly dutiable under 
No. 27-C at 0.40 bolivar. 

The new U. S.-Venezuela trade agree- 
ment, effective October 11, 1952, in- 
cludes a concession on oat flour in the 
form of a reduction to 0.15 bolivar. 


Inner Tube Sealing Materials 

A new Venezuelan import tariff 
classification has been established, effec- 
tive October 12, to cover preparations 
for sealing inner tubes of motor vehicle 
tires. : 

The new classification with its import 
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duty, per gross kilogram, is as follows: 


No. 382. Industrial preparations: (Y) For 
sealing, to be used in inner tubes for motor 
vehicle tires, 0.40 bolivar. 


Hitherto there has been no suitable 
classification for products of this type. 


Duplicating Machine Parts 


The Venezuelan customs tariff has 
reworded the classification for dupli- 
cating machines and added a separate 
classification for duplicating machine 
parts, effective October 12. 

The classifications of these items and 
duties per gross kilogram are now as 
follows: 

No. 345 bis., Multigraphs and other dupli- 
cating machines of whatever type, 0.15 boli- 


» J 345 ter., Spare parts and accessories for 
multigraphs and other duplicating machines, 
0.05 bolivar. 

These items are included in the new 
U. S.-Venezuelan trade agreement at 
the general rates. The reclassification 
does not change the duty on duplicating 
machines, nor does it appear to change 
the duty on the parts formerly included 
in'a miscellaneous machinery and ap- 
paratus group, 


Hog Lard Duty Increased 


The Venezuelan import duty on hog 
lard was increased on October 12 to 
afford additional protection to domestic 
industry. 

The tariff classification for this item 
and the new duty, per gross kilogram, 
reads as follows: 

No. 4, Hog lard, 2 bolivars. 

Note: When the tins of hog lard included 
in this classification number are imported 
in wooden crates they will be dutiable at 8 
percent less than the specified rate of duty 


applicable to the gross weight of the ship- 
ment. 


Hog lard was formerly dutiable at 
0.90 bolivar. It is subject to import 
licensing ,under an over-all quota sys- 
tem. 


Paint, Varnish Duties Raised 


Venezuela has increased its import 
duties on paint and varnish, effective 
October 12, 1952, to provide additional 
import tariff protection to the domestic 
paint industry. 

The new general rates are identical 
with the rates specified in the new 
U. S.-Venezuelan trade agreement with 
the exception of those for sections Nos. 
371, C and D, which do not appear in 
the new agreement. 

The new duties on these products, in 
bolivars per gross kilogram, are as fol- 
lows: 

Former Former 


gen- agree- 


: eral ment New 
Section 


rate rate rate 
CE Re 1.20 0.80 2.00 
371, Paint: 


(A) In oil, paste, or 
liquid form, com- 
posed of oils or 
emulsionable syn- 
thetic resins, to be 


used with water........ 0.50 0.50 1.50 
B) In varnishes . 1.50 1.20 2.60 
C) ee for iron 
ork 40 we 1.00 
(D) jy paste ‘or liquid 
form, unspecified, 
for use with water .60 nee 1.25 


October 13, 1952 


(E) In powdered form... 2.00 2.00 

(F) Cellulose lacquers .... 1.50 “80 3.00 
(A new classification, effective October 
12, 1952.) 


Tomato Products Duties Raised 


Venezuela has imposed higher import 
duties on tomato products, effective 
October 12. The amended customs classi- 
fication of tomato products and the 
duties, in bolivars per gross kilogram, 
is as follows: 

No. 36. Preserves and preparations: (D) 


» From tomatoes: (1) Sauces, 2; (2) Juices, 5; 


(3) Pastes, 5: (4) Tomatoes canned in proper 
containers, 5: (5) Preparations containing 
tomatoes as the principal component, 5. 
Note:—The specifications covered in sub- 
parts No. 1 through 5 are subject to the fol- 
peel conditions: The container should be 
made to close automatically, without toxic 
metal or solder, the interior part being lined 
with a varnish to protect the food from con- 
tact with the metal of the can, the date of 
manufacture being recorded on the label. 


All of these products were formerly 
included under No. 36-D without break- 
down at the single rate of 1.20 bolivar. 
The substantial increase in duties is to 
provide additional tariff protection to 
the domestic tomato-canning industry. 


Batteries, Parts, Duties Up 


Venezuelan import duties on storage 
batteries have been increased effective 
October 12. 

The new duties, in bolivars per gross 
kilogram, together with the former gen- 
eral rates and the former agreement 
rates, are as follows: 


Former Former 
gen- agree- % 
eral ment New 


Section rate rate rate 
No. 406, Storage batteries and parts: 

(A) Complete _.......... . 0.20 0.50 1.00 
(B) Cases .......... Ss -05 .50 0.50 
(Cc) ag ee eee .05 .50 1.00 
(D) Tops, plugs, an 

collar plates .............. .05 .50 .50 
(BE) Bepareaters . .....-:..00c-0e04 -05 50 .50 


These products were included in the 
U. S.-Venezuelan trade agreement of 
1939 and also in the new agreement 
between the two countries effective 
October 11, 1952. 

The higher duties are imposed to pro- 
vide additional import duty protection 
to the domestic industry. The new gen- 
eral duties are identical with those 
shown in the new agreement. 


Absorbent Cotton Duty Increased 


The Venezuelan import duty on ab- 
sorbent cotton, classified as No. 358-C, 
has been increased, effective October 
12, 1952, from 2.00 bolivars to 4.00 boli- 
vars per gross kilogram. 


Metal Cabinets and Beds 


Higher import duties for metal filing 
cabinets and metal beds became effec- 
tive in Venezuela on October 12, to pro- 
vide additional import duty protection 
to the domestic industry. 

Filing cabinets are increased from 
0.40 bolivar to 1.80 bolivars per gross 
kilogram. 

A separate classification is established 
for metal beds, and the general rate of 
duty remains unchanged at 1.80 bolivars. 

Under the U. S.-Venezuelan trade 
agreement of 1939, superseded on Octo- 
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ber 11, 1952, by a new agreement, filing 
cabinets were dutiable at 0.40 bolivar 
and metal beds at 1.00 bolivar. Both 
rates now have gone to 1.80 bolivars, 
inasmuch as filing cabinets and metal 
beds are excluded from the new agree- 
ment. 

These products and their duties, per 
gross kilogram, appear in the Vene- 
zuelan customs tariff as follows: 


No. 319, Furniture or ordinary metals: 
(D) Filing Cabinets, 1.80; (I) Beds of ordi- 
nary metals, with or without springs, 
mounted in the same plane, 1.80 bolivar. 


Haiti's Coffee Crop 


(Continued from Page 3) 


gourdes, in the corresponding period of 
1951. 

The sugar-grinding season ended July 
14 when Haiti’s only large sugar mill 
stopped operations. This mill produced 
58,235 metric tons of all types of sugar 
during the season, as compared with 
58,205 metric tons last year. 

Exports of raw sugar in the second 
quarter of 1952 amounted to 21,746,711 
kilograms, 10,616,819 gourdes, as com- 
pared with 0,316,800 kilograms, 11,- 
700,000 gourdes, in the corresponding 
quarter of 1951. The export price of 
sugar declined from about 5% cents a 
pound f.a.s. last year to a little more 
than 4 cents this year. 


Cetton Held for Higher Prices 


The 1952 cotton crop is estimated at 
approximately 8,000 bales (500 pounds). 
The picking of this perennial crop was 
finished by the end of the second quar- 
ter, but a portion of the crop was being 
withheld from the market for a better 
price than that prevailing at harvest 
time. Peasant producers therefore were 
paid only 6 cents a pound for their 
cotton (with seed). By the end of June 
only a small quantity had been exported 
and that went to the Dominican Re- 
public. 

All the seed obtained from cotton gin-. 
ning in Haiti is crushed for oil. The 
two oil mills refined about 260,000 gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil during the first 
half of 1952, some of which was refined 


from imported crude oil.—Emb. Port- 
au-Prince, 








THE HAITIAN Government has tak- 


‘en over the ownership of the formerly 


privately owned Compagnie Nationale 
Chemin de Fer dHaiti (C.N.CF.), 
which operates one passenger-freight 
train a day between Port-au-Prince and 
St. Marc. 

The Government intends to improve 
the railway in preparation for the in- 
creased use anticipated as a result of 
development of the Artibonite Valley. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN J transport 
problems are the subject of a study. to 
be conducted by an Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin American Transport re- 
cently established in San Salvador. 
Work on the 6-month study has already 
begun. 
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U. §. Market Sought 
By Japanese Visitor 


Tadashi Sato, representing the Trade 
and Tourist Section, Hokkaido Pre- 
fectural Government, 6-chome, West, 
3-jyo South, Sapporo City, Hokkaido, 
Japan, was scheduled to arrive in Sea- 
attle, Wash., about October 10, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. 

Mr. Sato is interested in industrial 
organization and marketing research, 
particularly the possibilities of develop- 
ing a market in the United States for 
products of Hokkaido Prefecture, in- 
cluding canned goods, menthol crystals, 
furs, lumber, and linen products. In ad- 
dition to Seattle, he will visit San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), Baltimore, and New 
York. 


Interested importers should address 
their inquiries to Mr. Sato, c/o Yukio 
Kumanoto, 2847 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (October 10 to 17); 
or c/o Kuzushige Maeda, 82 Church 
Street, Hartford, Conn. (October 18 to 
25). 





French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A French mining engineer, J. M. 
Gueit, engaged in the recovery of metals 
such as lead, silver, and copper, wishes 
to interest an American firm in invest- 
ing capital, licenses,- and equipment in 
his company. 

Mr. Gueit states that recovery of the 
metals, which come from an old lead 
foundry, is effected by very simple 
methods. Though treatment of sulfides 
and slag has to be done outside France, 
entailing heavy transportation costs, the 
company is reported by Mr. Gueit to 
have shown substantial profits. The 
business would be more profitable if the 
slag could be treated on the spot with 
adequate equipment. The stock of metal 
slag at the lead foundry is 110,000 cubic 
meters or 400,000 tons. 

In addition to metal recovery, the 
firm obtains a hard product, similar to 
basalt, which could be used for road 
surface coating. The only machinery 
needed for this work would be a crusher, 
a gravel-spreading machine, and a steam 
shovel. 


Correspondence should be addressed 


to J. M. Gueit, 1 Rue de la Republique, 
Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), France. 





SEA SALT has been the only salt 
produced in Angola, but a concession re- 
cently granted for petroleum explora- 
tion in the colony includes the right to 
exploit any saline substances that may 
be found in the areas explored. 
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Amsterdam Will Assist U. S. Branch Plants 


U. S. businessmen contemplating the 
establishment of branch factories “or 
offices in Western Europe are invited 
to discuss their plans with Dr. J. J.:van 


Soest, Director, Gemeentelijk Bureau 
voor Handels-en Industriebelangen 
(Municipal Bureau for Commercial and 
Industrial Interests), located at 185 
O.Z. Achterburgwal, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 

The Bureau’s objective is to promote 
Amsterdam’s commerce and industry 
by attracting new concerns to the 
city. It is particularly interested in 
assisting American industrial enter- 


prises establish subsidiary factories: in 
the Amsterdam area. This assistance 
includes offering building sites, giving 
appropriate advice, and helping to solve 
organizational, housing, and _ staffing 
problems. The Bureau’s services are 
free of charge. 

A recent article by Dr. van Soest, 
published in the ABC Weekly News, dis- 
cusses the part played by the Municipal 
Bureau for Industry and Commerce in 
Amsterdam’s commercial and industrial 
life. A copy of this article may be ob- 
tained on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





French Manufacturer 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


Societe A. & L. Guillouard, a French 
firm specializing in the manufacture of 
galvanized and tinned household arti- 
cles, wishes the cooperation of an 
American firm in establishing a branch 
company which would manufacture, in 
a separate plant, aluminum and enamel 
household articles. The firm desires 
financial and technical cooperation and, 
eventually, machinery and equipment. 

The firm now has between 400 and 
500 employees, and its plant covers 
18,000 square meters. Equipment 
includes cutting and stamping machines, 
shaping machines of 5 to 300 tons, 
hooking and cramping machines, setting 
and electric welding machines. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with Louis Guillouard, General 
Manager, Societe A. & L. Guillouard, 
Boulevard des Martyrs Nantais de la 
Resistance, Nantes (Loire-Inferieure), 
France. 





Pakistan Government Solicits 
Bids for Electric Crane 


The Ministry of Communications 
(Railway Division), Government of Pak- 
istan, is inviting bids until November 
24, 1952, for the supply and erection at 
the Port of Chittagong of one 60-ton 
electric derrick crane. 


Specifications are obtainable on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the docu- 
ments are also obtainable from the Di- 
rector General of Railways, Railway 
Division, Block No. 32, Room No. 5, 
Karachi, Pakistan, on payment of 
Rs.15/- for each set, which amount will 
not be refunded. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector of Mechanical Engineering (Pro- 
curement and Rolling Stock), Railway 
Division, Ministry of Communications, 
Government of Pakistan, Block No. 32, 
Room No. 6, Karachi, Pakistan, 


—EEEE 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In the United States 


Shock Absorbers: 

France—Madame N. Carton (manu- 
facturer of shock absorbers for bicycles 
and motorcycles), c/o Mr. Neviere (Wa- 
gons-Lits), 67, La Canebiere, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), offers for manu- 
facture under license in the United 
States 9-ounce shock absorbers appli- 
cable to handle bars of bicycles and 
motorcycles. The shock absorbers are 
said to be easily mounted between the 
steering stem and handle bar without 
affecting the appearance of the vehicle, 
Firm reports this type of shock ab- 
sorber is also adaptable to tools, such 
as hand drills, pneumatic hammers, and 
machine tools. 


The shock absorber consists of the 
following parts: A cross bar of duralu- 
min flattened at both ends, which slides 
in the collar vise normally used to grip 
the handle bar; two duralumin vises 
gripping the handle bar; two rubber 
blocks which fit in between the flat 
ends of the cross bar and the collar 
vises holding the handle bar; and two 
interior steel rods, connecting the vises 
gripping the handle bar to the cross 
bar held in collar vise in such a manner 
as to subject the rubber blocks to a 
compression adjustable at will by the 
rider. Application for a U. S. patent has 
been filed by the French firm. 

Speedometers: 

France—Etablissements Datay (man- 
ufacturer of indicating and recording 
speedometers), Route de Toulouse, Fi- 
geac (Lot), offers for manufacture un- 
der license in the United States indi- 
cating and recording speedometers, de- 
signed for industrial use, as well as for 
bicycles and motorcycles. 
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In Foreign Countries 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Equipment: 

France—Societe Industrielle & Com- 
merciale pour |’Application du Froid 
(S.I.C.A.F.), (manufacturer of indus- 
trial refrigerating and air-conditioning 
equipment), 9 bis, route de Pari, Mon- 
deville pres Caen (Calvados), wishes to 
be licensed by an American firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in France 
and Europe of any type of refrigerating 
equipment, especially self-contained 
units for commercial, industrial, and 
household uses, as well as air-condition- 
ing equipment. According to proposals 
submitted, firm indicates its interest in 
receiving capital, processes, and ma- 
chinery. 


Furniture: 

Mexico—Fabrica de Muebles Metal- 
icos Para El Hogar (manufacturer), 60 
Norte No. 100, Santa Maria Insurgentes, 
Mexico, D.F., wishes to manufacture 
under VU. S. license in Mexico all types 
of metal furniture (tables, chairs, cab- 
inets, etc.), suitable for kitchen, porch, 
and living room. 

Meters: 

France—Etablissements Datay (man- 
ufacturer of indicating and recording 
speedometers), Route de Toulouse, Fi- 
geac (Lot), wishes to be licensed by an 
American firm for the manufacture in 
France of U. S.-designed speedometers 
for bicycles and motorcycles, industrial 


meters, speed counters, and_tacho- 
meters. 


Plant Facilities: 

France — Societe des Etablissements 
Cadoux (manufacturer of railway 
freight cars, bakelite coated wood, boil- 
er and frame works), Chaussee Jules 
Cesar, is interested in manufacturing 
under U. S. license in France the fol- 
lowing products for which its plant 
facilities are suitable: Any type of 
metallic constructions, frameworks, un- 
der carriages, trailers, and water tanks. 
Firm’s plant equipment consists of 3 
erecting shops with rolling bridges of 
5 to 15 tons, boilers, saws, cutting ma- 
chines, sectional iron-plate machines, 
drilling machines, 1 hydraulic press of 
400 tons, 1 automatic “Union-Melt’”’ 
welding machine, 2 semiautomatic “Un- 
jion-Melt” welding machines, and 50 are 
welding stations. 

France — Georges Digard (manufac- 
turer of tank wagons and cars, trailers, 
tank containers, heating and drying 
ventilators and blowers, boilers, plate 
iron, and iron sheeting in mild and 
Stainless steel), 51-55 Rue de la Motte, 
Aubervilliers (Seine) desires to be 
licensed by an American firm for the 
construction in France of materials and 
apparatus for which its plant facilities 
are suitable. Firm’s equipment consists 
of three guillotine and three circular 
shearing machines, six bending ma- 
chines, folding, planing, punching, bor- 
ing, and plate-edge planing machines, 
lathes, shaping machines, compressors, 
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arc welding stations, one generator, two 
transformers (190 kw.-h.), electric en- 
gines, and one roller bridge. 


Germany—Rudolf Ziemann-Fahreug- 
bau-Landmaschinen (manufacturer of 
agricultural vehicles, machinery, and 
apparatus), 4-6 Kronacherstrasse, 
Kulmbach/Bayern, wishes to obtain 
U. S. licenses for the manufacture and 
distribution in Germany of products for 
which its plant facilities are suitable, 
as well as new articles in the field of 
wood and metal processing. 


Printing and Bookbinding: 


France—Editions et Imprimerie Mel- 
lottee (printer and bookbinder), 47 Rue 
du Gaz, Chateauroux (Indre), wishes to 
obtain a U. S. license for printing and 
binding in France for the purpose of in- 
creasing its production. Firm’s equip- 
ment includes two Rotativa machines, 
one Lambert, one Europa, one Albert 
Automatic, two two-tone color presses, 
one white press, two melting monotype, 
two keyboard machines, two massicots, 
and typographic material. 


Tools: 


France—Fonderies de Sarreguemines 
(manufacturer of gray and malleable 
cast-iron pieces), 1 Place Victor Hugo, 
Paris 16eme, is interested in manufac- 
turing under U. S. license in France 
small tools, such as.~pneumatic hammers 
and motors. Firm seeks capital, proc- 
esses, laboratory equipment, and ma- 
chinery. Its equipment consists of two 
cupolas, producing four tons per hour; 
two cupolas with a yield of seven tons 
per hour; 20 molding machines; one 
pulverized sand cleaner (rotary table); 
modern construction lathes; three hori- 
zontal and one vertical milling ma- 
chines; one planer; one shaper; two 
large slotters; three line drills; two 
radial drills; band saw; and testing 
equipment. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary 


information, in 
the form of 


literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, of sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Cc. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Les Fils de Marcel Quancard 
(wine grower, wholesaler, and exporter), 
La Grave d’Ambares, Gironde, offers to 
export direct to wholesale importers 
only high-quality white and red Bor- 
deaux wines, packed in 75-centiliter 
glass bottles. 


Art Products: 

Sweden —Beirup Motor & Maskin 
(Beirup Import-Export), (export mer- 
chant), Box 430, Malmo, offers to export 
direct approximately. 1,000 first-class 
handicraft art products made of wood, 
brass, and copper. Catalogs and descrip- 
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tive material supplied by Swedish firm 
on request. 


Asbestos Products: 


France — Manufacture d’Amiante et 
de Caoutchouc du Midi “Moulin de Sa- 
liens” (manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), 8 bis, Faubourg du Moustier, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, offers to 
export direct or through agent com- 
pressed asbestos sheets for the manu- 
facture of joints, packings, and glands. 
Catalog (in French) available (*). 

Clothing: 


France — Manufacture d’Amiante et 
de Caoutchouc du Midi “Moulin de Sa- 
liens” (mdnufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), 8 bis, Faubourg du Moustier, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, offers to 
export direct or through agent work- 
men’s rubber clogs with hard rubber 
soles, suitable for use in. mines and 
chemical plants; molded rubber boots 
for children; and rubber gloves. Catalog 
(in French) available (*). 


Dolls: 


Spain —Garbep, S.A. (manufacturer 
and exporter), Lanuza 12, Barcelona, 
offers to export direct or through re- 
gional agents located in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, artistic, grotesque, hand- 
made rag dolls, available in 8- and 11- 
inch sizes and various models, minimum 
order 500 dolls. Inspection available at 
Barcelona factory at buyer’s expense. 

Dressing Sets: 

England—Pomrose Merchandise, Ltd. 
(export distributor), 151 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, offers to export direct 
men’s leather dressing sets, including 
toilet cases and shaving and brush sets. 


Illustrated booklet and price list avail- 
able (*). 


Electrical and Light Engineering 
Products: 

England—Weale & Roberts, Ltd. (en- 
gineer’s agent), 56 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 1, offers its services as 
purchasing agent for electrical and light 
engineering products, including raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 


Household Articles: 

Sweden — Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct or through agent 200 
pieces monthly of high-quality com- 
bined grater and squeezer, suitable for 
all kinds of vegetables and fruits. Ilu- 
strated literature available (*). 

Jewelry: 

Germany—Kordes & Lichtenfels 
(manufacturer, exporter), 11 Haber- 
mehlstrasse, Pforzheim, offers to export 
direct or through agent rolled gold jew- 
elry, including brooches, medallions, 


bracelets, necklaces, earrings, crosses, 
and ornaments, 


Lathe Products: 


Germany—Stumpp & Kurz; Schrau- 
ben- u. Fassondreherei (manufacturer 
and exporter), 7 Liebknechtstrasse, 
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Stuttgart-Vaihingen, offers to export 
direct or through agent steel, brass, 
and aluminum precision lathe products, 
ranging from 3 to 60 mm. in diameter, 
especially for the electrotechnical, op- 
tical, and radio industries, manufac- 
tured according to submitted drawings. 
Firm’s related operations include drill- 
ing, turning, cutting, carburizing, grind- 
ing, thread-cutting, and tapping. In- 
spection available at plant at seller’s 
expense. 


Machinery and Accessories: 


Germany — Anton Bilek, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer and exporter), 
Philippsburg/Baden, offers to export 
direct or through agent 8 to 12 wood- 
working machines, depending on type 
and size ordered, including “Duebelfix” 
multiple-spindle drilling machine with 
19 spindles, “Duebelfix-Automatic” 
quadrilateral jumper machines, and 
bench milling machines. Inspection 
available at firm’s plant. 

Switzerland— Kern A.G. vorm. E. 
Sommerhalder Sohn (manufacturer and 
export merchant), 96 Unterer Rhein- 
weg, Basel, offers to export direct or 
through agent all types of textile combs, 
made according to technical details sup- 
plied by purchaser. Illustrated brochure 
available (*). 


Motion Pictures: 


England — The Big Six Film Unit 
(producer of documentary films, 
shorts), 35 Endell Street, London, W.C. 
2, offers to export direct film shorts, 
suitable for U. S. television networks. 


Rubber Products: 


France — Manufacture d’Amiante et 
de Caoutchouc du Midi “Moulin de Sa- 
liens” (manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
exporter), 8 bis, Faubourg du Moustier, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, offers to 
export direct solid rubber tires, mounted 
on wheels, suitable for hand trucks. 
Catalog (in French) available (*). 

Services: 

Germany — Reimann & Co. (buying 
agent), 32 Elbestrasse, Frankfort-am- 
Main, offers to act as buying agent for 


all types of finished goods used in U. S. 
department stores. 


Toys: 

Italy—Societa’A. Cattaneo (manu- 
facturer), 21 Via Boccaccio, Milan, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
30,000 monthly of children’s construc- 
tion and building sets made of metal. 
Independent inspection in Italy avail- 


able at buyer’s expense. Catalog and 
price list available (*). 


Wood Products: 


Sweden —Beirup Motor & Maskin 
(export merchant), P.O. Box 430, Mal- 
mo, offers to export direct or through 
agent all types of first-class, low-priced 
wood (ash, beech, and birch) handles, 
suitable for farm tools, axes, picks, mat- 
tocks, sledges, brooms, shovels, scythes, 
hammers, and pitchforks, 
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EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Agricultural Machinery: 


Netherlands —H. D. Koopman & Co, 
(broker and agent, acting as _ inter- 
mediary for foreign firms), 62 Jacob 
Mosselstraat, The Hague, requests pur- 
chase quotations for small gasoline agri- 
cultural caterpillar tractors up to 40 
hp. Firm states tractors are destined 
for a tropical country. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 

Switzerland — Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importer and exporter), Aarbergerhof, 
P.O. Box Transit 954, Bern 2, wishes 
to obtain agency for synthetic cam- 
phor, coal-tar products, and patent 
medicines. 


Foodstuffs: 

Switzerland — Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importer and exporter), Aarbergerhof, 
P.O. Box Transit 954, Bern 2, wishes 
to obtain agency for canned food and 
dehydrated vegetables. 


Laces and Embroideties: 

Mexico—Eugenio Vidor, Sucr. (manu- 
efacturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), Adolfo Prieto 1035, Zona 12, 
Mexico, D.F., wishes to obtain agency 
for nylon laces and embroideries. Firm 
requests information as to colors, de- 
signs, and minimum quantities available. 


Machinery: 

Switzerland — Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importer and exporter), Aarbergerhof, 
P.O. Box Transit 954, Bern 2, wishes 
to obtain agency for oil burners, out- 
beard motors, and textile (spinning, 
weaving, and knitting) machinery, and 
auxiliary machinery for textile trade. 


Novelties: 

Switzerland — Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importer and exporter), Aarbergerhof, 
P.O. Box Transit 954, Bern 2, wishes 
to obtain agency for novelties. 


Small Wares: 

Canada—W. W. Cook (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 79 Third Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, wishes to act as representative 
for U. S. manufacturers of small wares, 
including plastic articles and toys. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Canada—W. W. Cook (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 79 Third Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario, wishes to obtain agency for 
smokers’ supplies. 

Toilet Goods: 

Switzerland — Mauerhofer & Wasser 
(importer and exporter), Aerbergerhof, 
P.O. Box Transit 954, Bern 2, wishes to 


obtain agency for toilet preparations 
and cosmetics. 


FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Hans Brenner and Karl- 
Heinz Emich, representing Paul Lippke 
(manufacturer), Neuwied/Rhein, are 
particularly interested in demonstrating 
to U. S. manufacturers of paper, card- 
board, and cellulose the “HYGROTEST- 
ER”, high-frequency electronic measur- 
ing instrument for moisture and weight 
determination and control, as well as 
obtaining suitable U. S. representatives 
for this apparatus. Also, Messrs. Bren- 
ner and Emich wish to contact textile 
firms and edible oil and possibly fuel 
industries. Scheduled to arrive October 
1, via New York, for a visit of 2 months, 
U. S. address: c/o Karl Hardach, Travel 
Service, Suite 1134, 11 West 42d Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Utica (N. Y.), Pat- 
erson (N. J.), Jersey City, Ridgeway 
(N. J.), Cambridge (Mass.), Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Marion (Ohio), Cleveland, 
Detroit, Kalamazoo (Mich.), Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Madison (Ohio). 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Erich Holland, represent- 
ing Wolf Geraete G.m.b.H. (manufactur- 
er), Betzdorf/Sieg, is interested in sur- 
veying the American market to deter- 
mine the possibilities of having manu- 
factured and sold under license in the 
United States agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural hand tools, and in appointing 
U. S. representatives (distributors) who 
handle similar but noncompetitive prod- 
ucts. Scheduled to arrive September 26, 
via New York, for a visit of 7 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o German American 
Trade Promotion Office, Empire State 
Building, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Dallas, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Japan — Yoshinari Masuyama, repre- 
senting Masuyama Trading Co., Ltd., 
13, Shiba Sakee-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to appoint U. S. distributors for 
sewing machines (central states), pre- 
cision machinery (eastern and central 
states), sundry goods, and frozen sea- 
food (entire country). Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 22, via Los Angeles, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Commercial Commodities Co., Inc., 510 
South Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 1, 
Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, Washington, and Chi- 
cago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Japan—Taisuke Tsugami, represent- 
ing Tsugami Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of lathes, machine 


(More World Trade Leads on Page 22) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Chile's Synthetic 
Fiber Production Up 


Total 1951 production of synthetic fi- 
bers in Chile exceeded that of 1950 by 
about 14 percent. The largest increase 
was in staple, which rose 29 percent, to 
1,751,808 pounds from 1,358,083 pounds. 
Continuous filament production in 1951 
was 4,776,263 pounds, a gain of 9.2 per- 
cent over the 4,372,573 pounds produced 
in 1956. 

These increases were due to more 
hours worked because of fewer labor 
difficulties rather than to any technical 
improvement or additional plant capac- 
ity. 

Production in 1952 is estimated at 
2,645,520 pounds of rayon staple and 
5,401,270 pounds of rayon. filament. 

Two plants in Chile produce viscose 
rayon; one plant at Llolleo makes both 
continuous filament yarn and staple, 
and one at Quillota, filament only. 


Operating Supplies Are Imported 


Local rayon mills depend on foreign 
sources for the greater part of their 
operating supplies. The two most im- 
portant items are dissolving wood pulp 
and caustic soda. The Chilean National 
Foreign Trade Council has earmarked 
$1,850,000 and $600,000 (U. S. dollars or 
equivalent) for imports of wood pulp 
and caustic soda, respectively, for the 
rayon industry, which expects these 
amounts to cover import of the re- 
quired tonnages of these products 
in 1952>~ 


The import of rayon and acetate 
yarns grew rapidly from 268,472 pounds 
in 1949 to 322,722 pounds in 1950, and 
to 969,177 pounds in 1951; this growth 
was attributed largely to a more liberal 
import policy. Imports included some 
cuprammonium yarn and some plied and 
spun acetate yarns, 

The percentage of total imports. re- 
ceived from the United States was 39 
percent in 1949, 53 percent in 1950, and 
37 percent in 1951. Imports from Italy 
jumped from 9 percent of the total in 
1950 to 37 percent in 1951. 


Imports of Staple Down 

By late 1950 the supply of viscose 
staple was ample; the quality was satis- 
factory to meet domestic needs; and 
imports were suspended. Hence, imports 
of staple in 1951 were limited to acetate. 
In 1952 imports of staple are limited to 
$300,000 (U. S. dolars or equivalent) and 
imports of continuous filament, to 
$500,000, 

These limitations, continued because 
of exchange difficulties, may be revised 
to protect Chilean producers. 


Nylon yarns were placed on the free 
trade list in 1952, However, in the late 
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Norway's Pulp and Paper Production 
Lowered by Second-Quarter Slump 


Norway’s production in the major caterogies of pulp and paper 
declined in the second quarter from first-quarter output as follows: 
Mechanical wood pulp, 29 percent; chemical wood pulp, 11 percent; and 


paper, 18 percent. 


The official production index 
(1938=100) showed a sharp drop in 


June to 107.6 points, as compared with 
an average of 128.8 for the preceding 5 
months and a June 1951 index of 127. 


In general, there was no shortage of 
labor during the first half of the year. 
Such shortages as usually occur during 
a summer vacation season in the past 
did not occur this year because most 
plants shut down for joint vacations. 


No Shortage of Pulpwood Seen 


The pulpwood supply during the first 
half of the year was adequate. There 
was some press criticism on the impor- 
tation from Finland of 734 cubic meters 
of pulpwood log-ends during the period 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952, which these 
reports say were not actually needed. 
However, at the time the timber was 
contracted for and delivered, the pulp 
and paper market situation was excel- 
lent, and a slump such as that, expe- 
rienced in the second quarter .was not 
expected by either Government or in- 
dustry. 

The cut during the 1951-52 season was 
the best in many years, and more than 
one-half of the 8.2 million cubic meters 
of softwood cut for sale will be avail- 
able for the pulp and paper industry. 
No shortage of pulpwood is, therefore, 
expected during the next year (1952-53). 
The present outlook is that there will 
be little or no imports of pulpwood dur- 
ing the next few years, as imported 
pulpwood is more expensive than domes- 
tic and can be used profitably only in 
periods of high export prices. 

The allocation of the Norwegian soft- 
wood cut in the past three U. S. fiscal 
years was as follows, in 1,000 cubic 
meters: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
er > softwood cut for 


NS See ee 6, 400 6,500 8,180 
Total allocated to pulp 
and paper industry........ 3, 010 3,800 4,650 
Consumption Capacity Large 
Although the supply of pulpwood for 
the coming year (1952-53) appears more 





spring when it became evident that re- 
ceipts of foreign exchange from all im- 
ports were not up to expectations, all 
free trade in imports was suspended. 
The duration of the suspension cannot 
be foreseen, but it is unlikely that nylon 
imports in 1952 will equal the 1951 fig- 
ure of 188,852 pounds, of which the 
United States shipped 186,962 pounds. 


for the pulp and paper industry 





than adequate, there is in Norway a 
relative deficiency of pulpwood supply 
as compared with the capacity of the 
pulp and paper industry. Inasmuch as 
consumption of pulpwood by the indus- 
try in 1951 is estimated at about 4 mil- 
lion cubie meters and production for the 
year at only about 70 percent of the 
total capacity of the industry as a 
whole, it may be concluded that between 
5 and 6 million cubic meters of pulp- 
wood would be necessary for a year’s 
production at or near capacity. 


The allocation of even as much as 4 
million cubic meters of pulpwood to the 
industry probably will not be possible 
in the next few years. The Ministry of 
Industry reports that the pulp and paper 
industry can expect on the average te be 
allocated only about 3 million cubic 
meters of pulpwood annually for the 
next 5 years. At present price levels, 
imports of pulpwood from other coun- 
tries will not be feasible. The annual 
deficiency of pulpwood supply which is 
foreseen for several years, if production 
volume is to be held at about the 1951 
level, is about 1 million cubic meters. 

It is desirable to maintain as high a 
production volume as is possible with 
the forest resources available, and the 
Government has decided that an addi- 
tional 0.5 to 1.0 million cubic meters of 
wood annually can be had within 5 
years through the increased utilization 
of wood waste from sawmills, tops, and 
other small-dimensioned timber, wood 


presently used as firewood and wood 
from areas difficult of access. 


Use of Marginal Wood Encouraged 

Pulp and paper producers are encour- 
aged by the Government to use increas- 
ing quantities of marginal wood. Pres- - 
sure has been applied on the wallboard 
industry to cause it to use more mar- 
ginal weod by a government-ordered 
reduction of the amount of first-grade 
pulpwood allocated to it. The use of 
lower-grade pulpwood presents problems 
to those plants trying to use it, which 
are primarily chemical pulp mills. New 
and different machinery and techniques 
are needed for its transport and its 
barking and chipping. 
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IMC Committees Announce Proposals for 
Fourth-Quarter Materials Distribution 


Three committees of the International 
Materials Conference have announced 
their proposals for world distribution of 
copper, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and 
molybdenum for the fourth quarter of 
1952. 

The committees each agreed to make 
arrangements whereby domestic users 
in the United States, or other countries 
would have the opportunity to purchase 
any of the material allocated to other 
countries participating in the IMC but 
not used by those participating coun- 
tries. 


Copper 


The Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee on 
September 30 recommended the distri- 
bution of 747,655 metric tons of primary 
copper for the fourth quarter, as com- 
pared with 744,290 metric tons in the 
third quarter. The allocation to each 
country is based on its requirements for 
defense and essential civilian produc- 
tion. 


The committee’s recommendations 
have been accepted by the 12 member 
governments, 


Although some improvement has been 
noted in the supply position during the 
year, stated requirements justify the 
continuation of allocation. 


Thirty-nine countries, including the 
12 members of the Committee, are the 
recipients of the copper recommended 
for distribution at this time. (IMC press 
release No. 78). 


Nickel and Cobalt 


The Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Com- 
mittee announced on September 30 its 
recommended distribution of nickel and 
cobalt for the fourth quarter. All of 
the 14 member governments agreed to 
comply with the recommendations, and 
25 interested governments have been 
included in the plans. 

The nickel distribution of 37,049.6 
metric tons covers all primary forms of 
metal and oxides. Nickel salts have not 
been included in distribution plans since 
December, 31, 1951. 

The cobalt allocation of 2,890 metric 
tons includes primary metal, oxides, and 
salts. 

Although an increase of about 480 
tons of nickel over the third-quarter 
availabilities is anticipated, the essential 
needs of the free world continue to in- 
crease at the same time, owing mainly 
to growing demands for defense. It is 
not expected that the allocation recom- 
mended will be sufficient to meet the 
full requirements of most countries. 

An improvement in the supply posi- 
tion of cobalt is expected to develop 
in the first part of 1953. In view of 
this, the Committee will consider, before 
the end of the present year, whether 
the international distribution of cobalt 


should be continued beyond December 
31. (IMC press release No. 79). 


Tungsten and Molybdenum 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Commit- 
tee announced on September 25 its rec- 
ommended fourth-quarter distribution 
of 4,957 metric tons of tungsten and 
5,680 metric tons of molybdenum. 


Although availabilities of the two 
metals have been increasing, both con- 
tinue in short supply as compared with 
the requirements of the consuming coun- 
tries. 


The plans recommended provide for 
distribution of the free world’s entire 
production of tungsten and molybdenum, 
in the form of both ores and concen- 
trates and primary products. 


In addition to the 13 governments 
represented on the Committee, the 
needs of all countries were considered 
and the distribution plans were trans- 
mitted to all governments, including 
those not represented on the Commit- 
tee, wherever the countries concerned 
are interested in the export or import of 
tungsten or molybdenum in the form 
of ores and concentrates or primary 
products. All governments have been 
requested to carry out the plans of 
distribution recommended. (IMC press 
release No. 76). 


Canada To Construct 
Big Electrical Plant 


The Canadian General Electric Co. 
will locate a new factory at Guelph for 
the manufacture of heavy electrical 
equipment—large power transformers, 
high-voltage bushings, and instrument 
transformers. The factory was orig- 
inally intended to be located in Etobi- 
coke Township in suburban Toronto. 

A labor force of 1,000 to 1,200 will be 
employed. Costs will be in excess of 
$12,000,000. 

The company has a 200-acre site in 
Guelph Township, northwest of the City 
of Guelph. Plans for electric power, 
water, roads, and sewerage to serve the 
plant are being worked out by municipal 
authorities, and it is anticipated that 
a housing development will be launched 
in the area this fall, 

Although the bulk of the plant’s labor 
force will be recruited in nearby dis- 
tricts, key personnel will be transferred 
to Guelph from Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co.’s existing heavy electrical equip- 
ment plant in Toronto. The new factory 
will be the biggest single industry in 
and around the municipality. It is said 
that the factory will be one of the 
largest and best-equipped engineering 
and production centers in the world. 





MSA Approves. Italian 
Mill Equipment Funds 


New equipment for a major Italian 
steel mill which will permit produc- 
tion of a number of military and de- 
fense end-products in Italy has been 
approved for financing by the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

The equipment—a continuous “zinc 
grip” galvenizing line for coating steel 
sheets with zinc—also is expected to 
save some millions of pounds of critical 
metal and reduce production costs of 
both defense and civilian products. It 
represents great technological advances 
over the present Italian conventional 
method of zinc-dipping. 

The galvenizing line, for which $800,- 
000 in dollar financing has been ap- 
proved by MSA, will be purchased in 
the United States by the Finsider 
(Societa Finanziaria Siderurgica T. A.) 
steel company for its works at Cornigli- 
ano, Italy. Installation costs equivalent 
to $500,000 will be financed by the firm 
in lira currency. 

Development of Finsider’s three 
plants in Italy is being sponsored under 
the Mutual Security Program as a 
continuation of the largest Marshall 
Plan Italian steel project. Previous 
dollar aid for the Finsider company 
authorized under the American aid pro- 
grams has amounted to $31,422,000. 
Previous European currency costs of the 
project, which began with reconstruc- 
tion of the steel plants, are estimated 
rll ge or financed by the Italian 


Venezuela Establishes—New 
School for Fish Salting 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has established a school housed on 
a launch that will visit coastal and river 
points to acquaint fishermen with mod- 
ern methods of salting fish. 

The head of this new service was 
trained in marine biology in the United 
States. The Chief of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, which adminis- 
ters the fisheries, states that heretofore 
80 percent of the fish catch in Venezuela 
has arrived at the market in poor con- 
dition. 

The new system stresses the use of 
clean water, refined salt, and a press. 
Presses are for sale by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and if fishermen lack funds 
to purchase them, arrangements have 
been made with the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario to advance credit, 

The question is being studied of limit- 
ing the marketing of salt fish to the 
bacalao type from those places where 
the school has taught the new system, 
thus giving the plan a measure of com- 
pulsory education. 

Production of salt fish in 1951 was 
9,875 metric tons, and for the first 6 
months of 1952 it was 8,782 tons. 
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Ecuador Expects Top 
Wheat Production 


Ecuador’s wheat production in 1952 
is expected to total 500,000 quintals— 
two-fifths more than in the preceding 
year, when unseasonal heavy rains dam- 
aged much of the planted area. 


Annual average production during 
1947-51 totaled less than 19,000 metric 
tons, about one-fifth less than the an- 
nual average in 1939-43 and scarcely 
one-fourth of annual average consump- 
tion. 


Plans are being made to produce all 
domestic requirements of wheat, but 
technicians expect this will take about 
10 years to accomplish. In the mean- 
time efforts are being made to mill as 
much flour as possible. 


In 1949 the Government launched a 
wheat improvement program which had 
a good start but was hindered by the 
prevalence of rusts, soil deficiencies, and 
antiquated farming practices. In Decem- 
ber 1949 it sponsored and financed 
through one of its development agencies 
the erection of a flour mill in Guayaquil, 
having a capacity of approximately 48,- 
000 metric tons of wheat yearly and of 
two roller mills in the highlands. These 
additions brought the number of roller 
mills to 19 and Ecuador’s total annual 
milling capacity to about 85,000 metric 
tons of wheat. 


Imports at All-Time High 


Ecuadoran wheat and wheat flour im- 
ports in 1951 reached a combined total 
of 55,296 metric tons of wheat equivalent 
—the largest on record. This amount, 
53 percent more than imports in 1950 
or 260 percent more than annual aver- 
age imports in prewar years (1935-39), 
was 58 percent. in excess of Ecuador’s 
annual International Wheat Agreement 
quota of. 35,000 metric tons of wheat 
equivalent. 

Wheat imports increased by 76 per- 
cent, to nearly 10,000 metric tons, and 
flour imports by 49 percent, to almost 
33,000 tons of flour, or about 45,000 tons 
of wheat equivalent. 


Wheat imports in 1951, mostly from 
U. S. mills, originated largely in Can- 
ada. Highland millers prefer the Cana- 
dian Manitoba variety for blending with 
Ecuadoran wheat. 

The Government in time probably 
will allocate an increasing proportion 
of Ecuador’s’ International Wheat 
Agreement quota to the Government- 
sponsored mill in Guayaquil. However, 
until this mill can produce sufficient 
quantities of flour of a quality and at a 
price generally acceptable to bakeries 
and paste and biscuit manufacturers, de- 
mand for imported wheat flour, particu- 
larly from the United States, will prob- 
ably continue strong. This is true be- 
cause demand for bread and wheat flour 
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manufactures is increasing as pur- 
chasing power is raised. 


As long as Ecuador’s annual IWA 
quota continues at 35,000 metric tons, 
importers probably will continue to pay 
the difference in price between un- 
subsidized flour and flour subsidized by 
the U. S. Government for export, 





Oil Hardening Plant To Be 
Built in Newfoundland 


Construction of a marine and vege- 
table oil hardening plant at Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, soon will be 
started jointly by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland and the Co- 
rona Newfoundland Oil Hardening and 
Refining Co., Ltd:, a German firm. This 
plant is one of the last of the Govern- 
ment’s industrialization -projects. 

The German firm by agreement is to 
invest C$1,200,000 in the form of ma- 
chinery, equiment, and structural steel 
from Europe. This amount will be 
matched by the Provincial Government 
in a 10-year interest-bearing loan to be 
utilized in constructing the building and 
as working capital. 

Actual construction will be done 
under contract by the Canadian Machin- 
ery and Industries Construction Ltd., 
builders and owners of the cement 
plant at Corner Book and the machin- 
ery plant at Octagon Pcnd. Some of the 
machinery has already arrived and 
other equipment will reach Newfound- 
land in October. 

The plant will use marine oils, mainly 
whale, seal, and herring, with some cap- 
lin, which will be deodorized, bleached, 
homogenized and hydrogenated to form 
a lard-like ingredient for the manufac- 
ture of soap, margarine, cosmetics, etc. 
The plant will also import peanut, cot- 
tonseed, and soya bean oil for further 
processing. 

It is expected that 120 men will be on 
the payroll at first with the possibility 
or more being taken on later.—Cons. 
Gen. St. John’s. 





Sweden Buys U.S. Pharmaceuticals 


Sweden received 71 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,205 pounds) of pharma- 
ceuticals in 1951 from the United States, 
according to preliminary import sta- 
tistics published by the Royal Customs 
Board, These inshipments were valued 
at 8,483,000 Swedish crowns (1 Swedish 
crown=US$0.193). Imports during 1950 
amounted to 34 metric tons, valued at 
3,985,000 crowns, the Board of Trade 
publication stated. 





Belgian Congo Buys More Sulfur 


The Belgian Congo imported 110 met- 
ric tons of Sulfur in 1951, compared with 
97 in 1950. Refined sulfur accounted for 
95 tons (43 in 1950). Domestic zinc con- 
centrates provide the raw material for 
the Congo’s production of sulfuric acid. 
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Brazil Expands Output 
Of Synthetic Fibers 


Brazilian production of rayon and 
acetate in the 6 months ended in Au- 
gust 1952 was 13,400 metric tons. Al- 


though this amount was below esti- 
mates, it was over 20 percent higher 
than production in the preceding 6 
months. Completion of new plants and 
expansions now under way is expected 
to bring future output well above that 
of any past period. 

Higher production schedules have 
been set for tire cord, viscose staple, 
and acetate filament and staple, but a 
reduction is foreseen in the output of 
viscose filament. Commercial produe- 
tion of acetate staple, begun early this 
year on a small scale, will be increased 
considerably by the end of 1952. 


Two more companies in addition to 
the present single producer plan to 
manufacture high tenacity tire cord late 
this year or early in 1953. Eventual ca- 
pacity is estimated to be about 12,000 
metric tons annually, which amount 
should be ample for local production of 
tires and permit some exports of tire 
cord. Production so far this year has 
been somewhat below expectations. 


New Fibers To Be Produced 

A new plant under construction near 
Sao Paulo is designed to produce a 
noncellulose fiber similar to nylon, using 
castor oil as a basic raw material. An- 
other firm has been authorized to manu- 
facture nylon under a patents agree- 
ment with Du Pont. 


At present all nylon consumed in 
Brazil is imported. Demand for nylon 
is strong and is rapidly growing. The 
value of nylon yarn imported over a 
recent 10-month period was estimated 
to be 28 percent greater than for all 
types of rayon products, 

Brazil’s synthetic fiber industry still 
is dependent to a critical degree upen 
foreign sources for most of the machin- 
ery, accesories, dissolving wood pulp, 
and industrial chemicals it needs. 

Plans are progressing for the manu- 
facture of high-grade cellulose from in- 
digenous eucalyptus trees, although ac- 
tual commercial production is _ not 
planned until 1954 or later. 


Import Demand Decreased 
Brazil has in the past imported sizable 
amounts of synthetic yarns and piece 
goods. Most of the acetate yarns have 
come from the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and the rayon yarns 
and waste, from Italy and Belgium. 


Because of ‘increasing local produc- 
tion of rayon and acetate, and the re- 
fusal of the Bank of Brazil early in 1952 
to grant import licenses for tire cord 
yarn, there is little likelihood that Brazil 
will become an important importer of 
synthetic products, other than of nylon. 
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Indonesia's Copra Output 
Low; Prices Stabilized 


Copra production in Indonesia, after 
reaching its 1952 peak of 41,400 metric 
tons in April, has receded monthly. An 
August forecast by the Copra Founda- 
tion estimates production at 27,500 tons, 
slightly less than January production. 
Exports in August are placed at 25,000 
tons, slightly under February produc- 
tion and lowest in 1952. 


Exports of copra from Indonesia in 
the first half of 1952 amounted to 208,- 
604 metric tons, according to the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office. West Germany 
was the principal customer, followed by 
Netherlands and Singapore. Smaller 
shipments were recorded to Denmark, 
France, Norway, Austria, the United 
Kingdom, and Sweden. 


Copra Foundation Active 


The President-Director of the Copra 
Foundatien in a July press interview 
stated that the Copra Foundation was 
spending 3,000,000 rupiahs (11.40 ru- 
piahs=-US$1_ since February 1952) 
monthly to stabilize copra prices in 
Indonesia. He observed that the Stabili- 
zation Fund, capitalized at 100,000,000 
rupiahs, is used, among other purposes, 
to purchase reserve stocks that will fa- 
ciliate shipments to countries which 
have concluded trade agreements with 
Indonesia. 

He further explained that in 1951 the 
Copra Foundation purchased 500,000 
tons, and that in 1952 an estimated 
360,000 tons is to be bought. Of total 
purchases, he said, 20 to 35 percent are 
used for home consumption, particularly 
by coconut oil factories. 


Copra Tax Lowered 


Implementing the Government state- 
ment on June 3 to Parliament which 
considered the possibility of reducing 
the additional export duty of 25 percent 
for copra (imposed February 4) to stim- 
ulate falling production, this tax was 
lowered to 15 percent effective August 
1 through December 31, 1952. This, in 
conjunction with the recent increase of 
purchasing prices, indicates official cog- 
nizance and remedial action to counter- 
act recent adverse repercussions of fall- 
ing copra world prices on domestic pro- 
duction and export sales. 





Ecuador's Corn and Barley 
Crops Reach New High 


Ecuadoran corn production in 1952, 
estimated at roughly 90,000 metric tons, 
half again as large as 1951 produntion, 
was the largest on record. 

Some of Ecuador’s corn is fed to live- 
stock and a little is exported, but most 
of it is used for human consumption. 

The price to growers for ordinary 
grade corn toward the middle of August 
1952 declined below that prevailing in 
earlier months by 10 sucres to 45 sucres. 


(official rate, 15 sucres=US$1; free 
market buying rate, about 17 sucres per 
US$1) per quintal (1 quintal~101.43 
pounds) delivered at merchants’ estab- 
ishments. Growers in a financial situa- 
tion to do so were holding out in the 
hope that prices might again rise to 
55 sucres per quintal. 

The record-breaking 1952 b&rley crop, 
roughly estimated at 70,000 tons, was 
half again as large as production in 
1951. 


Corn production in Ecuador is not ex- 
pected to increase materially beyond the 
record crop of 1952 until cultivation 
methods in the highlands are modern- 
ized. Weather has been and probably 
will continue for a number of years to 
be the determining factor. The Servicio 
Agricola Inter-American “is doing some 
research in corn and is attempting to 
acclimatize some disease-resistant, high- 
yielding strains, but it will be some 
time before any tangible results are 
achieved. 





French Hops Production Low; 
Past Season's Exports High 


Hop production in France in 1952 is 
expected to amount to about 1,745 
metric tons, as compared with 2,100 
tons in 1951. The decrease in 1952 is 
due to reduced area planted and to 
drought damage. 


Domestic consumption of hops in the 
October 1951-September 1952 brewing 
season was estimated to be much higher 
than for any season since World War 
II, chiefly because beer production was 
at a high level during the hot, dry 
spring and summer of 1952. 

For the first time since World War 
II, exports of hops in 1951-52 exceeded 
imports, and by a substantial margin. 
From July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, 
exports totaled 1,117 tons while im- 
ports amounted to only 551 tons. In the 
July-June period of the preceding sea- 
son (1950-51), exports were 343 tons 
and imports reached 972 tons. 

The pressure of two successive large 
crops in France and other European 
countries forced prices down substan- 
tially. The hops growers of Alsace, at 
their annual meeting in April 1952, re- 
ported that prices received by producers 
for the 1951 crop averaged 40 percent 
lower than those received for the 1950 
crop. Prices in 1951 ranged from 28,000 
francs per 50 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) for extra choice hops, to 
20,000 francs for Grade 4 hops. (The 
current exchange rate approximates 
350 francs per US $1.) 


BEVERAGES 


Peru Has New Bottling Plant 


A new soft drink bottling plant was 
opened in Lima on August 25, 1952. 
Erected by a Peruvian concern, and 
capitalized at about 10,000,000 soles, the 








plant will bottle a prominent U. §, 
brand of soft drinks not previously 
distributed in Lima. Including this new 
plant, there are now 5 large soft drinks 
bottling plants and numerous smaller 
ones in the Lima area, 


CHEMICALS 
Argentine Tankage Exports Decline 


Argentina’s exports of tankage totaled 
15,615 metric tons in the first half of 
1952, a decline of 23 percent from those 
in the corresponding period of 1951, 
Shipments were principally to Euro- 
pean countries, the United States, and 
Brazil. 

Exports of dried blood decreased ap- 
proximately 40 percent, to 2,870 tons 
from 3,710 tons in the first half of 1951. 
The United Kingdom and Peru were the 
leading purchasers. 


Austria's New Output Reported 


Austria’s output of eight chemicals 
whose production began in 1951 was as 
follows for that year, in metric tons 
(annual capacity in parentheses): Acetic 
acid, 300 (34); carbon tetrachloride, 30 
(120); ethyl acetate, 230 (960); methyl 
acetate, 30 (480); nickel sulfate, 35 
(300); perchlorethylene, 430 (840): 
phthalic anhydride, 88 (300); and sul- 
furic acid, 11,334 (25,200). 


Egypt's Alcohol Production Down 


Egypt’s production of ethyl alcohol 
dropped to 12,822,000 liters in 1951 from 
14,400,000 in 1950. Societe Egyptienne 
de Distillerie, S.A.E., Cairo, is the sole 
producer and uses molasses supplied by 
the Egyptian Sugar Company. It has 
a potential capacity of 20,000,000 liters 
annually; increased production depends 
upon greater demand from abroad. 


Exports of alcohol amounted to 5,170,- 





-000 liters valued at E£174,700 in 1951, 


compared with 2,060,000 liters worth 
E£46,000 in 1950 and went almost en- 
tirely to Uruguay in both years, 


Indian Firm Plans Changes 


Sindri Fertilizer and Chemicals, Ltd., 
India, plans to produce methanol at a 
plant acquired as reparations from Ger- 
many and is considering the building of 
a plant to produce ammonium nitrate 
and urea. 

The Sindri group also is negotiating 
with the Associated Cement Co., Ltd., 
for the sale of calcium-carbonate sludge 
for use by the latter in its new cement 
plant now under construction. 


India Makes Locust Control Item 


Benzene hexachloride has been pro- 
duced in West Bengal, India, since May 
1952 from domestic raw materials. The 
Alkali and Chemical Corporation of 
India, Ltd., which has a factory at 
Rishra, near Calcutta, has access to the 
research and development work of the 
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laboratories of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., United Kingdom. The 


product is in demand for locust control 
work. 


Syria Uses New Insecticides 


DDT has been used in Syria on an 
experimental basis in the spraying of 
fruits and vegetables. The spraying of 
houses and villages has not increased, 
although the authorities are hoping for 
more activity in this direction, 

Trade sources report that the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Hygiene and 
Public Assistance are experimenting 
with a mixture of benzene hexachloride 
and DDT for agricultural and sanitary 
purposes. 


DRUGS 
Israel Exports Drugs and Oils 


Penicillin for injection valued at 
1£191,373 was exported from Israel] in 
1951, compared with exports of only 
I£11,669 in 1950. 


Unnamed essential oil exports in 1951 
amounted to 95 metric tons valued at 
1£165,623. In 1950 these exports totaled 


57 tons valued at I1£52,293 (Ifl= 
US$2.80). 





U. K.'s Exports of Drugs Increase 


Exports of drugs and medicines from 
the United Kingdom in the first quarter 
of 1952 amounted to £2,990,000, as 
against exports in the second quarter of 
1952 of £2,690,000, the foreign press 
states. 

Exports were valued at £2,940,000 in 
the third quarter of 1951 and at £2,980,- 
000 in the fourth quarter, 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Pakistan Orders Modern Exchange 


The Pakistan Government has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Austrian 
Siemens & Halske Co. for the estab- 
lishment in Pakistan of a modern tele- 
phone and telegraph exchange. Seventy- 
six percent of the new corporation’s 
shares will be taken over by the Paki- 
stan Government. 

The Austrian firm has agreed to train 
Pakistani personnel, and it is expected 
that telephone and telegraph service 
will be entirely in Pakistan hands within 
4 years, 


FATS AND OILS 


Portugal Short on Olive Oil 


Edible olive oil production in Portugal 
was officially estimated on August 1, 
1952, at only 40,830 metric tons, as com- 
pared with an estimated 105,667 tons 
in 1951. 

The present policy is to allow edible 
Olive oil to be exported, provided an 
equal amount is imported for local con- 
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sumption, and the imported oil is sold 
at established prices. Furthermore, the 
exports must go to countries that pay in 
dollars. If such dollar paying countries 
form part of the European Payments 


Union, however, exports will not be al- 
lowed. 


Stocks of edible olive oil on hand on 
September 1, 1952, were estimated at 
40,000 tons, of which 18,000 tons were 
in the hands of wholesalers and consid- 
ered reserves from next year’s consump- 
tion, which begins November 1, 1952. 
The remainder was in the hands of 
farmers and crushers. 


The new crop of olive oil becoming 
available on November 1, 1952, is in- 
sufficient to take care of local require- 
ments, However, the continuation of 
stocks left over, which on that date is 
expected to be about 28,000 metric tons 
and this year’s production of 40,000 
metric tons, will be sufficient to take 
care of local requirements for edible 
olive oil until the next crop year. This 
is why the present policy of importing 
an equal amount to that exported is 
being maintained. 


FOODSTUFFS 
Cuban Rice Imports Drop 


Cuban milled rice imports during the 
first half of 1952 (second half of the 
1951-52 quota year) amounted to 137,- 
400,000 pounds as compared with 231,- 
600,000 pounds imported in the like 
period of 1951. 


Imports are usually large during Jan- 
uary and February, as the deficit quota 
customarily is announced early in Jan- 
uary, and supplies continue to enter 
Cuba during the remainder of the quota 
year under the low-duty tariff rate of 
$1.85 per 200-pound bag. Trade is slow 
in June, because importers generally 
hold back supplies and shipments until 
the new basic rice quotas are announced 
for the coming quota year, which begins 
July 1. 

Of the milled rice arrivals in Cuba 
in the first half of 1952 the United 
States supplied 99.6 percent, and Italy 
the remainder. In 1951 imports from the 
United States amounted to 92 percent, 
and 8 percent came from Brazil, Chile, 
and Italy. 

In the quota year July 1, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952, imports of rice into Cuba 
totaled 496,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 759,900,000 pounds in the 1950-51 
quota year. In the 1950-51 quota year, 
heavy imports in July, amounting to 
138,600,000 pounds and in October 1950 
to 134,800,000 pounds, swelled stocks, 
and this supply, according to trade 
sources, may have been responsible for 
the decrease in rice imports during the 
following quota year. 


Alberta Has Record Sugar Yield 


Southern Alberta’s thriving sugar in- 
dustry will harvest the largest crop 
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of sugar beets ever produced by any 
Province in the history of Canada. All 
indications are that this region’s 1952 
sugar beet crop, expected to reach about 
460,000 tons, will return to growers an 
estimated $7,000,000. 


Sugar extraction is expected to total 
about 130,000,000 pounds, also a new 
high for a Canadian Province. 


Naples Almond Crop Increased 


The trade estimates the 1952 almond 
crop (shelled basis) in the Bari area of 
Naples, Italy, at 280,000 to 300,000 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal= 
220.46 pounds), as compared with 110,- 
000 quintals in 1951. 


Limited inquiries for almonds have 
been received from German, Swedish, 
Swiss, and Dutch importers. Bari ex- 
porters generally agree that the princi- 
pal markets for almonds in the 1952-53 
season will be Germany, Sweden, Nor- 


way, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
India. 


Reductions in. the prices of almonds 
and the high prices of filberts make it 
appear probable that the domestic mar- 


ket will be a large purchaser of Italian 
almonds. 


Further price decreases are expected 
as a result of the large crop and also be- 
cause the import restrictions adopted 
have reduced British and French pur- 


chases of almonds to negligible propor- 
tions. 


No inquiries concerning 1952 crop al- 
monds have been received from U. S. 
importers. 

An important factor in the 1952-53 
Italian almond market will be the prices 
at which almonds are ofered on the 
market by Spanish exporters. 

In the first 7 months of the 1951-52 
crop year (September 1, 1951 to June 30, 
1952) exports of shelled almonds from 
Italy amounted to 164,484 quintals. Ex- 
ports of shelled almonds in the 1950-51 
crop year totaled 423,434 quintals. The 
principal] importers of shelled almonds 
in the first 7 months of the 1951-52 
crop year were Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Switzerland, and Sweden. 

Exports of unshelled almonds from 
Italy in the first 7 months of the 1951- 
52 crop year totaled 21,862 quintals, 
compared with 42,163 quintals in the 
1950-51 crop year. Principal importers 
of the unshelled product in the first 7 
months of. the 1951-52 crop year were 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, India, and 
Pakistan. 


MACHINERY 
Tractor Uses in Chile Estimated 


The combined average estimate of the 
uses of tractors in Chile made by three 
of the principal local sales representa- 
tives of United States maufacturers of 
this type of equipment, as well as by the 
Chilean Production Development Cor- 
poration, is as follows: 
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In agriculture: 











(a) wheel type 6,875 

(b) crawler type 2,050 

| are 8,925 
i pt EE 252 
loner tractOrs ..........:c.ccceccsc--sccscveseesees 434 


Converted vehicles and home-made 
tractors are not included in this esti- 
mate because no reliable information 
is available regarding their use.. 


Farm Tractors Used in S. Africa 


An unofficial estimate of farm trac- 
tors used in agricultural production in 
the Union of South Africa as of January 
1, 1952, is 63,000 machines. This number 
is a substantial increase over the Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, unofficial estimate by the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics of 
49,900 machines in use. 

No statistics are available showing 
a separate breakdown of -wheel and 
crawler types. However, wheel tractors 
are predominant. 


U. S. Spindles Used in Ireland 


A new cotton and synthetic yarn spin- 
ning mill completely equipped with 
American textile machinery is nearing 
completion at Youghal, near Cork City, 
Ireland. It is expected that 7,000 spin- 
dles will be in operation in October 
1952, and that 30,000 spindles will be 
producing fine combed cotton yarns and 
rayon yarns for the Irish textile manu- 
facturers by late 1953. 


NAVAL STORES 
Canadian Demand High 


Canadian demand for pine oil for 
mineral flotation has been higher in 
1952 than it was in 1951 and one large 
supplier has had to decline new business. 
Dipentene is scarce and is being dis- 
tributed on an informal quota basis. 





Limed tall oil is being favorably re- 
ceived by paint manufacturers. One 
distributor reports that his sales of 
this product increased sharply in «the 
second quarter of 1952. 


PULP AND PAPER 
New Mill Planned for Ireland 


Preliminary details concerning the 
construction of a $2,660,000 paper and 
cardboard mill at Grannagh, 3 miles 
outside of Waterford City, were recently 
released. 


Officials of the company claim that 
the new mill will be one of the largest 
of its kind in Western Europe. It will 
cover 180,000 square feet, be equipped 
with American and British machinery 
at a cost of approximately $2,100,000, 
and will give direct employment to 450 
persons. When operating in early 1953, 
the plant will initially produce 200 tons 
of large cardboard containers and 400 
tons of cardboard a week. 

A waste-paper company of Cork City, 
which is a subsidiary of the company 
establishing the new mill, has begun a 
nation-wide waste-paper collection drive, 
and in this connection has established 
depots at Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Cork, with the aim of collecting 
250,000 tons of waste paper for use by 
the new mill at Grannagh when it com- 
mences production. 





Swedish Industry Declines 


There are growing demands that the 
Swedish Government relax the prevail- 
ing strict credit controls or begin return- 
ing to the producers the export fees 
collected last year, as no improvement 
is yet apparent in the stagnating pulp 
market and inventories are rising to 
postwar records. In August, a wallboard 


mill requested a Government loan to pay 
its employees and avoid bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Several small pulp mills an- 
nounced the suspension of production in 
September, and an aggregate cutback 
of about 23 percent was effected from 
June to July of this year by lay-offs and 
the seasonal summer vacation period. 
Production of paper and board during 
July declined for the seventh consecu- 
tive month, to a level less than half that 
in January. 

Despite the recession in the pulp mar- 
ket, a Swedish forest owners’ associa- 
tion plans to begin immediately the 
erection of a large new sulfate pulp mill 
at Monsteras, near Kalmar, in Sma- 
land. A joint stock company was incor- 
porated in July and 90,000,000 crowns 
(5.18 crowns=US$1) are being raised, 
two-thirds of which will be spent to 
construct the mill. Annual capacity will 
be 60,000 metric tons. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
TV-Phone Popular at London Show 


The television telephone was one of 
the most popular of the specialized dem- 
onstrations at the British National 
Radio Show, held in London from Au- 
gust 26 through September 6. 

The television telephone connected 
two Pye Co. stands about 100 feet apart. 
The user could dial the other stand 
and then both see and hear the person 
at the other end of the line. He could 
alternatively see himself by pressing a 
switch while continuing to talk. 

It is understood that this device is 
still in the experimental stage; each 
unit (two are needed for conversation) 
costs approximately $2,800 and to em- 
ploy it over long distances would require 
repeater stations every few miles along 
the line. 








WORLD TRADE LEADS—Continued 


tools, sewing machines, and machinery), 
1, Tamura-cho 4-chome, Shiba, Minato- 
ku, Tokyo, is interested in surveying the 
U. S. market for machine tools and pre- 
cision instruments, as well as obtaining 
technical assistance for the sale of 


these items. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 22, via Los Angeles, for a visit 
of 1% months. U. S. address: c/o Heli- 
Coil Corp., Danbury, Connecticut. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Seattle, New York, 
Washington, Danbury, Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford (Conn.), Worcester (Mass.), Provi- 
dence (R. I.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Detroit, and Cleveland. 
Spain—Edward Garvain Sandon, rep- 
resenting Orconera Iron Ore Co. (pro- 
ducer), Luchana-Baracaldo, Vizcaya, is 
interested in and requests technical in- 
formation on mining equipment, espe- 
cially mine conveyor belting systems, 
and iron and steel industry, particularly 
sintering plant operations. Scheduled to 
arrive October 2, via New York, for a 
visit of 1 month. U. S. address: Gov- 


ernor Clinton Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. A report on the parent firm, 
Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, S.A., is avail- 
able. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently published the following 
trade lists, of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by firms domi- 
ciled in the United States from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers — 
Argentina. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Mozambique. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands West Indies. 


Clothing Manufacturers—France, 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Norway. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and 
Fish Exporters—Portugal. 


Dental Supply Houses—Norway. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Manufacturers 
and Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Ireland. 

Insecticide Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners 
and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Provision Importers and Dealers~ 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—~ 
Peru. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers—Mex- 
ico, 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








U. Marine 

s. KVEARINE IWEWS 

Five Scandinavian steamship com- 
panies have told the U. S. Federal Mari- 
time Board that the higher rate 
charged by them for moving wood pulp 
in the port of New York or port New- 
ark is justified by the greater expense 
and the difficulties of discharging and 
delivering cargo. Counsel for the foreign 
carriers declares that the rate differ- 
ential does not divert pulp imports to 
other ports. 

Port of New York authorities con- 
tend that handling charges in the New 


York port do not justify the rate dif- 
ferential. 








The Port of Savannah, Ga., is expect- 
ing more than 5,000 guests at the cere- 
monies to be held for the opening of 
the new multimillion dollar port facili- 
ties scheduled for November 11. 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Port Authorities 
will be held in Savannah to coincide 
with the port opening. 





The Port of New York Authority has 


announced that Eastern rail carriers’ 


have agreed to make a substantial re- 
duction in lighterage charges on ma- 
chinery and other heavy-lift freight. 
For the past 3 years the Port Author- 
ity has urged that the charges be 
eased, and it now believes the port of 
New York stands to gain at least 200,- 
000 tons a year in heavy lift cargoes 
as a result of the railroads’ action, 





The Federal Maritime Board has 
ruled on a motion of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., seeking cancelation of 
the operating differential subsidy of 
the American President Lines, Ltd., on 
shipping between New York and other 
Atlantic ports and between the Orient 
and Far East ports. 

The Board ruled that there was sub- 
stantial foreign competition on the 
route and dismissed the motion of the 
Luckenbach Lines, 





The Federal Maritime Board, on its 
own motion, has reexamined the fac- 
tors considered in the granting of an 
operating differential subsidy to the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., in oper- 
ations between ports of the Gulf Coast 
and the east coast of South America. 

The Board upheld the subsidy provi- 
sions and reiterated its stand that in 
considering vessels carrying both pas- 
sengers and cargo, the freight and pas- 
senger aspects should not be considered 
Separately but as a unit. 
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Patronage System Open 
For Pacific Shipping 


A new contract and noncon- 
tract rate system for Pacific 
shipping is soon to be inaugurated 
as the result of a decision of the 
Japan-Atlantic Gulf Freight Con- 
ference and the Trans-Pacific 
Freight Conference. 

The new system will be en- 
forced 60 days after the U. S. 
Federal Maritime Board is noti- 
fied, which should be on approxi- 
mately November 15 of this year. 

Under this system the contract 
rate will be 10 to 15 percent below 
the non-contract rate. Shippers 
who sign Conference contracts 
will be charged the lower con- 
tract rate so that Conference car- 
riers may successfully compete 
with non-Conference carriers, who 
usually underbid noncontract Con- 
ference rates by the percentages 
indicated. 

Conference members will meet 
at a later date to determine 
methods for readjusting their 
schedules to reduce the num- 
ber of sailings from Japan, par- 
ticularly on the New York route. 











Low-Fare Flights Set 
For London-Paris 


British European Airways and Air 
France have announced that 13 special 
“cheap fare” flights would be made 
daily between London and Paris in each 
direction, from early morning until late 
evening beginning October 1. 


These daily round-trip flights were 
scheduled to be divided between the two 
companies as follows: Eight flights by 
BEA, using Vikings seating 38 passen- 
gers, and five by Air France, using 
DC-4’s seating 55 passengers. The one- 
way fare was set at £6 10s ($18.20), 


compared with the standard single fare 
of £8 17s ($24.78). 


A further attraction of the new 
flights is a special round-trip rate of 
£9 15s ($27.30) for travel before 8:00 
a.m. and after 8:00 p.m., and £11 14s 
($32.70) during the rest of the day. 


These fares compare with £12 15s 
($35.70) for the night excursions which 
were to be abolished with the introduc- 
tion of this new service, and £15 19s 
($44.60) for standard travel. 


“Cheap fare” tickets will be valid for 
12 months. The usual reduction for 


children and a free baggage allowance 
of 33 pounds will apply. 


* 


Telemark Soon To Be 
Initiated in Canada 


Famous Players Canadian Corpora- 
tion of Toronto has purchased the Ca- 
nadian rights for Telemark—a _ coin- 
metering device for attachment to a 
TV set—and plans to make the first 
installation in London, Ontario. If the 
installation is successful, it is expected 
that other towns will.soon be added 
to the system. 


The Telemark system will make it 
possible for Canadians who do not live 
near a transmitting station to receive 
television programs. Pictures are trans- 
mitted through a wire to a conventional 
TV receiving set but to receive them the 
customer must deposit the required 
amount of money in the Telemark coin 
box. If the customer should decide after 
depositing the money that he is not in- 
terested in the show he is given credit 
for the next night’s performance. The 
price for each show will range from 5 
cents to $2. 


In communities within range of e@ 
television station a community antenna 
will be constructed on the outskirts of 
the city to which Telemark-equipped 
receivers will be wired. In addition, a 
studio will be established for televising 
films. Areas too remote to receive TV 
programs will be wholly dependent on 
the film studio. 





Arabian Telegraph Rates Up 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd., (Mid-East) 
has announced an increase in telegraph- 
ic rates for messages leaving Aden, 
Arabia, effective September 1, 1952. The 
increase to Comomnwealth countries is 
approximately 30 percent and to the 
United States and possessions and some 
European countries, 50 percent 

The new rates from the company’s 
branches in Aden to various areas in 
East African shillings per ordinary 
word, were scheduled as follows: To all 
Commonwealth countries, 1.35; Israel, 
1.35; Burma, 1.50; United States and 
possessions, 1.60; : Netherlands, 1.90; 
Netherlands New Guinea, 1.90; Indo- 
nesia, 2.00; Portuguese Timor, 2.75; 
British Somaliland, 0.80; Perim, 0.80. 

(1 East African shilling=14 U.. S. 
cents.) 


Letter and greeting telegrams are 
sent for half the ordinary rate per 
word, for instance, to Commonwealth 
countries they are 0.70 shillings, with 
a minimum charge of 22 words for let- 
ter telegrams and 10 words for greet- 
ings. 

The rates for messages to countries 
other than those listed remain un- 
changed, but it is reported that Cable 
and Wireless is trying to obtain agree- 
ment to increase other rates and hopes 
to do so in the near future. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





National Power Show 
To Be Held in N. Y. 


The Twentieth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
popularly known as the “Power Show” 
founded in 1922, is scheduled to be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 1 to 6, 1952. This event, un- 
der the auspices of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, coincides 
with the Society’s annual meeting. 


More than 300 exhibitors occupying 
three floors of the Palace will have on 
display all varieties of equipment used 
in the power field. 


Major exhibits will include power 
plant and power transmission equip- 
ment; electrical heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning equipment; materials- 
handling equipment; safety, building 
construction and plant maintenance as 
well as research and testing equipment. 
Many new machines, predominantly fol- 
lowing the major trends of the engi- 
neering profession to employ higher 
pressures and speeds at the expense of 
much higher temperatures, to use 
tougher materials and to intensify pro- 
cesses and run machines faster, will be 
on display at the show. 


Among the exhibits will be the auto- 
matic packaged boiler, electronic trans- 
mitters, a revolutionary line of motor 
controls, life-seal bonnet valves for 1,500 
and 2,500 pound service, a wide variety 
of packless expansion joints which re- 
quire no maintenance, and a recently 
designed supporting rotary pressure 
joint which is completely packless, self- 
lubricating, self-adjusting, and _ self- 
aligning. 

Attendance is limited to persons hav- 
ing a professional, scientific, or personal 
interest in the exhibits. Visitors are 
admitted’ by invitation and registration, 
but without registration fee. 

The Power Show is under the man- 
agement of Charles F. Roth, of the In- 
ternational Exposition Co., with perma- 
nent headquarters in Grand Central 
Palace. 





Great Britain Plans Textile 
Machinery Exhibit in 1953 


The International Exhibition of Tex- 
tile Machinery and Accessories will be 
held at Belle Vue, Manchester, England, 
in 1953 from October 14 to 24. Similar 
to the successful exhibitions in 1949 and 
1950 at Manchester and Leicester and 
to others before the war this one is 
also under the auspices of the Textile 
Recorder Exhibition Company. 


Further information may be obtained 
from Textile Recorder (Machinery and 
Accessories) Exhibitions, Ltd., Old Col- 


ony House, South King Street, Man- 


chester 2, England. 
24 


Spain Sets Dates To Grant 
Licenses for Barcelona Fair 


The Board of Trade (Direccion Gen- 
eral de Comercio) of the Ministry of 
Commerce, Madrid, has announced that 
license applications for exhibit material 
at the Twenty-first International Sam- 
ple Fair at Barcelona, June 10 to 30, 
1953, will be accepted from September 
1 to December 1, 1952. Although no 
prelicenses were granted for importa- 
tion of American goods for the 1952 fair, 
it is reported that the equivalent of 
over $2,000,000 in  prelicenses was 
granted for other countries. 


This fair, held anually in June under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and of various industrial, com- 
mercial, and economic organizations, 
covers 165,000 square meters, of which 
approximately 72,000 are in five perma- 
nent buildings. It is hoped that an- 
other large building now under con- 
struction will be available for the 1953 
fair. 

Information concerning the 1953 fair 
may be obtained from the International 
Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain; or from 
the Office of the Commercial Attache, 
Spanish Embassy, 2558 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
U. S. representative for this fair is 
Antonio B. Caragol, 121 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Foreign Goods Shown in 1952 Fair 

The 1952 fair was considered even 
more successful than the 1951 event. 
Although there were only 1,266 foreign 
firms out of a total of 7,794 firms par- 
ticipating, yet foreign products exhibits 
occupied 40 percent of the floor space. 
Fair officials estimated that the total 
attendance in 1952 approximated 1,200,- 
000 persons as against 1,022,633 in 1951. 

Among Western European countries 
having large exhibits were Germany, 
England, Italy, Switzerland, and France. 

Western Germany had what was re- 
ported to be the outstanding exhibit, 
consisting of automobiles and trucks, 
industrial marine and railroad Diesel 
motors, precision machinery, agricul- 
tural equipment, telephonic and radio 
apparatus, and cameras and other pho- 
tographic equipment. 

The feature Spanish exhibts were 
those of the Catalan textile industry, 
the largest enterprise in Spain. 


U. S. Firms Represented 

The products of some 117 American 
firms exhibited by their representatives 
in Spain included automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and their accessories; various 
types of machinery such as agricultural, 
machine shop, shoe manufacturing and 
printing shop; motors; apparatuses 
such as optical, motion picture, and 
radio; office machines and equipment; 
electrical appliances and cash registers. 


é 


Philippine Progress 
Theme of 1953 Fair 


The Philippines for the first time are 
holding at Manila from February 1 to 
April 30, 1953, an international fair 
which is planned to become an annual 
event. 

The objectives of the fair are to show 
Philippine achievements in the last 5 
centuries, their unlimited natural re- 
sources for industrial development, and 
their commercial and tourist possibili- 
ties; to establish a eloser relationship 
in commerce and trade between the 
Philippines and other countries; and to 
bring to other nations a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of the musical, 
dramatic, literary, and artistic aspects 
of Philippine culture and progress. 

The fair is managed by a private cor- 
poration, The Philippine International 
Fair, Inc., Manila, under the auspices of 
the Philippine Government. The fair 
grounds will occupy about 50 acres of 
land facing Manila Bay. 

Exhibits Planned 


There will be four main sections: the 
cultural section on fine arts, music, lit- 
erature, drama, and dances from both 
the Philippines and participating coun- 
tries; the international section for ex- 
hibits from foreign countries; the na- 
tional section containing the pavilions 
of the Philippine Government including 
exhibits from the provinces and cities 
in the Philippines; the commercial and 
industrial section with pavilions and ex- 
hibits for commercial and_ industrial 
firms and individuals. 


(Continued on Page 28) 





First International Food 
Show To Be at Antwerp 


An international exhibition of 
foodstuffs will be held for the 
first time at Berchem, adjacent 
to Antwerp, Belgium, from Octo- 
ber 24 through November 9. Pri- 
vately organized, the fair will be 
under the auspices of the Berchem 
Municipal Government. 

There will be about 299 stands 
with 5,000 square meters exhibit 
space indoors and another 1,000 
square meters outside available to 
exhibitors. All varieties of food- 
stuffs and machinery for the food- 
stuff industry will be on display. 
Retailing of exhibited commodi- 
ties will be authorized. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Salon Internation- 
al d’Alimentation, 1-3-33, rue du 
Bateau, Bruxelles, Belgium; or 
from Belgium Consular Officers in 
the United States, 
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Business Information Service Releases 





The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Where a price is indicated, re- 
mittance should accompany the order. 


The Business Information Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a year 
to domestic subscribers and $6.25 to 
foreign. 

Netherlands—Economic Review, 1951. 
June 1952. World Trade Series No. 215. 
17 pp. 20 cents. 


Pakistan —Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. June 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 216. 13 pp. 15 cents. 


Union of South Africa—Economic Re- 
view, 1951. June 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 217. 21 pp. 25 cents. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of the Belgian Congo & Ruanda-Urundi. 
June 1952. World Trade Series No. 218. 
2 pp. Free. 

Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Angola (Portuguese West Af- 
rica). June 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 219. 2 pp. Free. 

American Private Business in British 
East Africa. June 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 220. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Living and Office-operating Costs in 
Peru. June 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 221. 21 pp. 25 cents. 

Japan—Economic Review, 1951. June 
1952. World Trade Series No. 222. 30 
pp. 30 cents. 

Belgium—Economic Review, 1951. 
June 1952. World Trade Series No. 223. 
16 pp. 20 cents. 

Republic of the Philippines—Eco- 
nomic Review, 1951. June 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 224. 20 pages. 20 cents. 

List of Foreign Products Exhibitions 
in the United States. July 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 225. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Monthly Sterling Dollar Trade Re- 
view, June 1952. July 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 226. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Some Published Reports on the Latin 
American Area Available in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Business Informa- 
tion Service, Mimeograph Releases and 
Other Publications. June 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 227. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

France —Income Taxes. July 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 228. 3 pp. 5 
cents. 

Spain—Economic Review, 1951. June 


1952. World Trade Series No. 229. 23 


pp. 25 cents. 

Philippine Lists of Critical Items, 
May 20, 1952. July 1952. World Trade 
Series, No. 230. 13 pp. 15 cents. 

Federal Republic of Germany and 
West Berlin—Economic Review, 1951. 
June 1952. World Trade Series No. 231. 
27 pp. 30 cents, 


October 13, 1952 


Iraq—Economic Review, 1951. June, 
1952. World Trade Series No. 232. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


French West Africa—Import, Export 
and Foreign Exchange Regulations. 
July 1952. World Trade Series No. 333. 
5 pp. 5 cents. 


Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Northern Rhodesia. August 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 234. 2 pp. Free. 


Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Southern Rhodesia. August 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 235. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of British East Africa. August 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 236. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Nyasaland. August 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 237. 2 pp. Free. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 





Marketing Group 


Honors Commerce Men 


The Washington Chapter of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
tion has granted awards to three 
Department of Commerce men in 
recognition of their outstanding 
contributions to the field of mar- 
keting and distribution. 

The awards were presented by 
Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer at AMA’s Annual Awards 
Dinner in Washington. ; 

First award went to Gustav E. 
Larson and Marshall N. Poteat of 
the Department’s Office of Indus- 
try and Commerce, for their mar- 
keting guidebook, Selling the U. S. 
Market. Second award was pre- 
sented to Charles A. R. Wardwell, 
Office of Business Economics, for 
his study, Regional Trends in the 
United States Economy. 

Selling the U. S. Market is de- 
signed as a guide for producers 
abroad as well as for American 
manufacturers. It tells where to 
obtain information about markets, 
what kinds of distribution facili- 
ties are available, and how to 
choose the distribution methods 
best suited to particular products. 
It also suggests how to price prod- 
ucts, select sales agents, and plan 
and carry out advertising pro- 
grams, 

Regional Trends in the United 
States analyzes the prewar and 
postwar economic growth of the 
seven major geographic areas of 
the United States. Regional varia- 
tions in income and other factors 
affecting these regional markets 
are shown, along with production, 
investment, and trade trends. 














Venezuela. July 1952. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 238. 16 pp. 20 cents. 


Egypt—Economic Review, 1951. July, 
1952. World Trade Series No. 239. 15 pp. 
15 cents. 


Saudi Arabia — Economic Review, 
1951. July 1952. World Trade Series No. 
240. 8 pp. @0 cents. 


Syria—Economic Review, 1951. June 
1952. World Trade Series No. 241. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Ethiopa. July 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 242. 2 pp. Free. 


Establishing a Business in Thailand. 
July 1952. World Trade Series No. 243. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 


France — Economic Review, 1951. 
August 1952. World Trade Series No, 
244. 32 pp. 35 cents. 


Reports on Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Countries. Published by the Office 
of International Trade for General Dis- 
tribution. August 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 245. 19 pp. 20 cents. 


Indonesia — Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. August 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 246. 15 pp. 15 cents. 


Sending Gift Packages to. Brazil. Sep- 
tember 1952. World ‘Trade Series No. 
247. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Egypt. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
248. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Greece. 
September 1952. World Trade. Series No. 
249. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages. to Iran. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
250. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Iraq. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
251. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Israel. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
252. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Lebanon. 
September 1952.,World Trade Series 
No. 253. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to the Re- 
public of the Philippines. September 
1952. World Trade Series No. 254. 4 
pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Saudi. 
West Africa. September 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 304. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Syria. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
256. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Turkey. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 257. 4 pp. Free. 

Brazil—New Positive List for Import 
Licensing. August 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 258. 5 pp. 5 cents. 

Monthly Sterling Dollar Trade Re- 
view, July 1952. August 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 259. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Uruguay. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 260. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Japan. Sep- 
25 
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tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
261. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Denmark. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 262. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Austria. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 263. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to the U.S.S.R. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 264. 5 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Italy. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
265. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Czechoslo- 
vakia. September 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 266. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Sweden. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 267. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Germany. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 268. 5 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Mexico. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 269. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Argentina. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 270. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Belgium- 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
271. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to France (In- 
cluding the Saar, Corsica, and Monaco). 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 272. 5 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Yugoslavia. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 273. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Norway. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 274. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Finland. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 275. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Australia. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 276. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to New Zea- 
land. September 1952. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 277. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Peru. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
278. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Bolivia. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 279. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to Canada. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 280. 3 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Dominican Republic. August 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 281. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Thailand. September 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 282. 2 pp. Free. 

Preparing Shipments to French Mo- 
rocco, September 1952. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 283. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Increased Mexican Import Duties on 
Textiles. August 29, 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 284. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to the Domini- 
can Republic. September 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 285. 3 pp. Free. 
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"Marks-of-Origin" 
Supplement Issued 


A supplement to “Foreign 
Marks-of-Origin Regulations,” last 
revised by OIT in 1947, has been 
published as issue No. 291 (Sep- 
tember 1952) of the World Trade 
Series, Business Information 
Service. 

The issue contains data on all 
foreign nations which have 
ehanged their marks of origin re- 
quirements since 1947. Regula- 
tions of two governments—India 
and Pakistan—which were cov- 
ered under “British India” in the 
1947 edition, are separately noted. 

Newfoundland and its depend- 
ency, Labrador, now a Province of 
Canada, have been brought under 
Canada’s marking regulations, 
which are printed in full. 

Supplement No. 291 may be ob- 
tained from any Field Office of 
the Department of Commerce, or 
from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 
cents. 











Sending Gift Packages to Haiti. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
286. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Guatemala. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 287. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Chile. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
288. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Colombia. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 289. 4 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Veneztela. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 290. 3 pp. Free. 

Foreign Marks-of-Origin Regulations 
—Supplement to 1947 edition. Septem- 
ber 1952. World Trade Series No. 291. 
26 pp. 30 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Ecuador. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 292. 4 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift. Packages to Panama. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 293. 3 pp. Free. 

Tunisia—Import, Export and Foreign 
Exchange Regulations. September 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 294. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

Pakistan — Open General License 
Number XIV. September 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 295. 1 p. 5 cents. 

Monthly Sterling Dollar Trade Re- 
view, August 1952. September 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 296. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Cuba. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
297. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to the Belgian 
Congo. September 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 298. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Nigeria. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 299. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Cyprus. 
September 1952. World Trade Series 
No. 300. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Malta. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
301. 2 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to the Gold 
Coast. September 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 302. 2 pp. F'ree. 


Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of British West Africa. September 
1952. World Trade Series No. 303. 2 pp. 
Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to French 
Africa. September 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 304. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to French 
North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, and 
French Morocco). September 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 305. 3 pp. Free. 

Thailand — Summary of Import and 
Exchange Control Regulations. Septem- 
ber 1952. World Trade Series No. 306. 
1 p. 5 cents. 

Forthcoming Trade Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions. September 1952. World Trade Se- 
ries No. 307. 19 pp. 20 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to the Union 
of South Africa. September 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 308. 3 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to India. Sep- 
tember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
309. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of India. September 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 310. 2 pp. Free. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-April 1952. June 
1952. International Trace Statistics Se- 
ries. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

United States Leading Exports and 
Imports in 1951. June 1952. Interna- 
tional Trade Statistics Series. 4 pp. 5 
cents. 

United States Trade with the Near 
East: Annual 1950 and 1951 and Quar- 
terly 1951. July 1952. International 
Trade Statistics Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

United States Trade with Africa, An- 
nual 1950 and 1951 and Quarterly 1951. 
July 1952. International Trade Statis- 
tics Series. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade with the Ster- 
ling Area, Annual 1950 and 1951 and 
Quarterly 1951. July 1952. International 
Trade Statistics Series. 24 pp. 25 cents. 

Indonesian Foreign Trade, 1950 and 
1951—A Statistical Summary. July 1952. 
International Trade Statistics Series. 5 
pp. 5 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-May 1952. July 
1952. International ‘Trade Statistics Se- 
ries. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Japanese Foreign Trade, 1948-51—A 
Statistical Summary. August 1952. In- 
ternational Trade Statistics Series. 13 
pp. 15 cents. 

Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-June 1952. August 
1952. International Trade Statistics Se- 
ries. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New York Firms Denied 
Export Privileges 


Leonard Schmerer and his two New 
York firms, Leonard Schmerer & Co., 


and Sherman International, Ltd., have 
been denied all export privileges until 
December 13, 1954, for violating export 
controls in connection with license ap- 
plications for almost a million dollars’ 
worth of hides. 


Simon Kaplan and Julia Considine, 
Schmerer employees, have been denied 
exporting privileges until November 13, 
1952. 

OIT charged the Schmerer group with 
trafficking in licenses, falsifying docu- 
ments supporting pending OIT export 
applications, making improper use of 
licenses issued to others, and making 
untrue statements on export documents. 
The Schmerer group admitted the 
charges in consenting to the denial 
order. 


Between December 1950, and June 
1951, Schmerer held authentic Japanese 
orders for a large quantity of skins then 
in scarce supply and therefore under 
export control. Realizing that his pros- 
pective share of the hide export quota 
would be too small to fill these orders, 
Schmerer arranged with five U. S. hide 
and leather companies to evade the 
quota. He proposed to use 22 export 
licenses (some of which duplicated his 
own license applications) either issued 
to, or applied for in the name of, these 
companies or his own companies. The 
value of the 37,000 hides in these appli- 
cations totaled more than $887,000. 


In the winter of 1949-50, Schmerer 
used a Quebec firm to evade OIT in- 
transit export controls. He bought 2,911 
U. S. hides valued at $42,000 and ex- 
ported them to the Canadian company 
in three railroad cars. These hides 
quickly were reexported in the same 
cars, in bond, to New York for ship- 
ment to Austria without a U. S. export 
license. To accomplish this purpose, 
false statements were made on official 
documents that the hides were of Cana- 
dian origin. 

OIT action is pending against the 
Canadian firm and four of the U. S. 
companies who acted with Schmerer. A 


fifth U. S. firm involved in Schmerer’s’ 


1950-51 activities was denied export 
privileges for a limited period, as an- 
nounced in FCW, June 2, 1952. (OIT- 
1074, Sept. 25, 1952.) 





MEXICAN National Railways are 
adding Diesel sections to their San Luis 
Potosi shops and expect that they will 
be functioning by the end of the year. 
It is reported that the shops can then 
make all kinds of repairs to Diesel 
locomotives and thereby dispense with 
the necessity of sending them to the 
United States for repair, 


October 13, 1952 


Export Quota Set for Copper Sulfate From 
Domestic Ores, Also From Imported Ores 


Establishment of a 25,000,000-pound 
copper sulfate export quota for the 
fourth quarter of 1952 has been an- 
nounced by OIT. 

OIT also has announced that addi- 
tional exports of copper sulfate will be 
licensed against a new so-called restric- 
tive quota when the sulfate is produced 
from imported ore. The restrictions do 
not impose a ceiling on the quantity 
which may be licensed under such cir- 
cumstances. However, they do require 
that the prospective exporter have au- 
thorization from the National Produc- 
tion Authority to import the copper and 
to have it converted into copper sulfate. 

OIT’s chief reason for establishing the 
additional quota is to relieve the pres- 
sure on the inadequate supply of domes- 
tic-origin copper sulfate by encouraging 
the importation of foreign copper to be 
made into copper sulfate for the export 
trade. 

It is expected that under this “restric- 
tive quota,” a quantity of the fungicide 
will be available to countries which do 
not receive exports under the 25,000,000- 
pound quota. Also, U. S. copper will be 
conserved, fuller use will be made of 
domestic sulfate processing plants, and 
U. S. exporters will be able to compete 
with other sources of supply for foreign 
markets, 

Copper sulfate’s most important use 
is in agriculture, where it is employed 





Escape Clause Applications 
Filed on Two New Items 


The Tariff Commission has instituted 
investigations to determine whether the 
reductions in U. S. duties under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade on watch bracelets: and parts 
thereof of metal other than gold or 
platinum, dutiable under paragraph 
1527(c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and on hand-blown glassware, dutiable 
under paragraph 218(f), are causing or 
threatening serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive products. 

These are the 21st and 22d investiga- 
tions to be instituted under section 7 
of the Trade Agreement Extension Act 
of 1951, commonly known as the “es- 
cape clause.” They follow applications 
for such investigations filed by the 
Watch Attachment Manufactures As- 
sociation of New York, N. Y., and the 
Import Committee for the Hand Divi- 
sion of the American Glassware Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y., respectively. 

Under the law, if the Tariff Commis- 
sion finds such alleged injury to exist, 
it may recommend to the President the 
withdrawal or modification of the duty 
concession on the product concerned, 
or the establishment of an import quota, 





in spraying fruit, vegetables, vineyards, 
and coffee plantings. In addition, it is 
used in mining and in producing textiles, 
medicine, steel, and petroleum. Nor- 
mally between 35 and 40 percent of 
domestic output is exported. 

The domestic copper sulfate supply 
is insufficient to provide for exports to 
countries not historically dependent 
upon the United States. Minimum re- 
quirements of the Western Hemisphere 
countries (excluding Canada) and the 
Philippines amount to nearly 130,000,000 
pounds, whereas the total 1952 export 
quota from domestic ore is only 91,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Quotas established in 1952 for copper 
sulfate made from domestic ore were, 
in addition to the 25,000,000 pounds in 
the fourth quarter, 23,000,000 pounds in 
the third quarter, 18,000,000 pounds in 
the second quarter, and 25,000,000 
pounds in the first quarter. Export con- 
trols were imposed on copper sulfate on 
November 8, 1951. 

The device of bringing foreign copper 
into the United States for processing 
and export in the form of copper sulfate 
is a new practice. It was resorted to in 
the third quarter, when 2,585,000 pounds 
of copper sulfate made in the United 
States from foreign ore was licensed for 
export to provide fungicide urgently 
needed against the banana disease dur- 
ing the rainy season in Central America. 

Production of copper sulfate from do- 
mestic ores approximated 213,872,000 
pounds in 1951. Output in 1952 is esti- 
mated at 208,000,000 pounds. 





Export Procedures 


For Rice Announced 


Procedures to be followed after Oc- 
tober 8 in licensing rice for export have 
been announced by OIT. 

Both established exporters and new- 
comers will be given opportunity to, 
participate in the trade, subject to the 
Department of Agriculture’s rice quota 
of 7,280,000 one-hundred pound bags ex- 
portable during the period August 1 to 
December 31, 1952. OIT issued emer- 
gency licenses pending establishment of 
licensing criteria. 

The procedures adopted generally fol- 
low the recommendations of the rice 
industry advisory group at its Sep- 
tember 16 meeting with OIT (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 29, 1952). 

For Cuba they also conform to rice 
licensing procedures in effect for that 
country in 1949. Exporters holding rice 
orders either will receive licenses on a 
percentage basis in accordance with 
their August 1, 1949-July 31, 1952 ex- 
port history, or with the maximum es- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Foreign Gold and Dollar Assets 
Increased in Second Quarter 


International transactions between the United States and the rest 
of the world during the second quarter of 1952 resulted in an increase in 
foreign gold reserves and dollar assets of about $380 million, the Office 
of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce, has reported. 

The rise in foreign reserves followed a period of 9 months during 
which foreign countries had to draw upon their reserves to the extent of 


nearly $1 billion in order to meet their 
obligations in the United States. The 
reversed movement in gold and foreign 
dollar assets was primarily due to 
changes in international transactions of 
the sterling area which were nearly in 
balance during the second quarter after 
losses in reserves of more than $2 bil- 
lion from June 1951 to March 1952. 
About half of these sterling area 
losses accrued to other countries, which 
also accounted for the gain in gold and 
dollar assets during the second quarter. 


Several Factors Contributed 


The favorable turn for foreign coun- 
tries in the movement of gold and dol- 
lar assets was to some extent due to 
a coincidence of several temporary cir- 
cumstances, These include the seasonal 





decline in exports of cotton and food- 
stuffs, a rise in foreign economic aid 
to a quarterly rate higher than can be 
maintained with present appropriations, 
and special issues of foreign securities 
which raised the outflow of private capi- 
tal to an unusually high rate. 


There were, however, also strong in- 
dications of declining purchases in the 
United States, partly in order to adjust 
dollar expenditures to the available dol- 
lar supplies and partly because of im- 
proved supply situations abroad. Non- 
military exports declined sharply in 
June and affected a wide range of com- 
modities, including manufactured goods. 

Further adjustments in exports may 
be expected, since without the tem- 
porary dollar disbursements by the 





Power Barge Built in 
Scotland for Venezuela 


A unique floating power station 
to be used in drilling operations on 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, was 
launched at Port Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in September. 

The barge, 80 feet wide and 156 
feet long is of all-welded construc- 
tion and displaces 2,545 tons with 
a designed draught of 7% feet. It 
is a self-contained Diesel-electric 
barge, capable of operating up to 
15 miles from shore for 30 days 
without refueling. Designed for 
use in connection with a drilling 
platform, it supplies power and 
pumps for drilling to a depth of 
15,000 feet. 

It will leave under tow late in 
October and arrive in Venezuela 
in November. 











United States which occurred during 
the second quarter, the recent rate of 
dollar expenditures would not permit 
many countries to stabilize their gold 
and dollar reserves, much less to re- 
cover some of their earlier losses. 





Export Procedures for Rice 


(Continued from Page 27) 
tablished for a newcomer. Subsequently, 
additional licenses will be issued on 
evidence of shipments made on previ- 
ous licenses. 

For other areas, applications. cover- 
ing contracts made before September 
11, when rice was placed under export 
control, will receive first consideration. 
After that, any unexpended balance in 
a country’s quota will be licensed on 
the basis of the date of receipt of -fully 
substantiated applications. 

Rice allocations to the Department of 
Defense, South Korea, and the Ryukus 
Islands will be purchased by the Quar- 
termaster Corps or the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Additional details regarding OIT’s li- 
censing procedure may be obtained from 
Department of Commerce regionat of- 
fices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans, and New York. 
(OIT-1077, Oct. 2, 1952.) 


Philippine Progress 
(Continued from Page 24) 

Of particular interest is a television 
set to be installed by the Philippine En- 
gineering Corporation as a novelty and 
not for the promotion of sales. 


Foreign Exhibits Invited 


Foreign participants are invited and 
should direct inquiries to the following: 
Walter Hecht, Special Representative 
of the Philippine International Fair, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 
the Director General, Philippines Inter- 
national Fair, Inc., Manila, The Philip- 
pines; or to the nearest Consular Office 
of the Philippine Government in the 
United States. 


Tax Exemptions Granted 


The Philippine Government approved 
Act No. 830 on August 14, 1952, 
“exempting from taxes, customs duties 
or charges, all articles which shall be 


brought or imported from foreign coun- 
tries into the Philippines for the sole 
purpose of exhibition or display at any 
fair or exposition of the arts, sciences, 
and industries,” and authorized the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Industry to 
issue rules and regulations necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. 


The Secretary has issued a regula- 
tion assuring foreign exhibitors that 
the Central Bank will grant them ex- 
change for remittance to the country 
of origin, of proceeds from sales of ar- 
ticles on exhibit; that the Import Con- 
trol Commission fees will not be 
charged on goods exhibited; that such 
goods displayed and returned to coun- 
tries of origin will be free from all taxes 
and charges under Philippine revenue 
laws, and that the volume of shipments 
brought in will be subject to the terms 
of Act No. 830, which provides for free 
entry to be limited to the size of the 
exhibit space allotted the exhibitor, 
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